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Now do the whole tribe of London loungers, whom you generally rub 
shoulders with in the arcades, or at the print-shop windows, or in the 


BICBRALTURB. 





auction rooms, make their appearance by the margin of the ice, anxiously 
contemplating the skaters; peering in at the little door of the Humane 
Society’s tent; inspecting the broad ladders and lines and drags scattered 
about, and repeating to each other, once in every ten minutes, that it is 
very cold, but quite seasonable for the time of the year. ‘ ‘ 

We are in St. James’s Park; it seems a grand object of attraction. 
Watch the gaunt, shadowy trees, rearing themselves like vegetable skele- 

And many tears were shed : tons in the mist; see dimly, and as through a glass, the hazy lines of sur- 
A vision like an angel came, rounding ranges of houses. The grass is crisp, and powdered with a dry 

Which none but her might see; flaky snow, through which the hardy evergreens burst out in sturdy, 
“Sleep, duteous child,” the angel said, prickly jungles. The hard frozen esplanade, behind the Horse Guards, 
“ And I will watch for thee ! | is thronged with moving figures, all rushing to er from the eastern Park 
entrance, with its sentinels in green standing at the door of theirCockney 
pagoda. There are portly, stout people, evidently walking for an appe- 
tite, and thin lads with skates, and boys with buttoned jackets and com- 

forters, and ladies all muffs and tippets, with a strong suspicion of red 
| about their noses. 

We enter. Everybody leaps the slight cast-iron fence, aud makes di- 
rectly for the water, or rather, the ice. Frost seems to suspend the laws 
of the Woods and Forests, and bind up the energies of their ordinary offi- 
|cers. Lining the water’s edge, there is a shouting, shifting fringe of 


THE ANGEL-WATCH, OR THE SISTERS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
A daughter watched at midnight 
Her dying mother’s bed ; 
For five long nights she had not slept, 





Sweet slumber like a blessing fell 
Upon the daughter’s face ; 

The angel smiled, and touched her not, 
But gently took her place ; 

And oh, so full of human love 
Those pitying eyes did shine, 

The angel-guest half mortal seemnmed— 
‘The slumberer half divive. 





Like rays of light the sleeper’s locks | people, through which you see the cloud of moving, crossing, darting 
In warm loose curls were thrown ; | figures which shoot here and there, backwards and forwards, — anc 
Like rays of light the angel’s hair repassing, hither and thither, on the dull, bending, cracking sheet of ice. 


Such a confused, ceaseless hubbub; such endless, slippery scrambles 
along the brink ; such a clamour from the men with skates, who are bor- 
|ing people’s boots; and the men with drawers of brandy-balls round 


Seemed like the 2 own, 
Arose-like shadow on the cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl ; 


somewhere about sixty years ago, more or less. There is no necessity 
to be very exact about dates. 

It must not be supposed from any thing I may say that Billy Combe 
was an immoral character; he at least considered himself the very pink 
of correctness when judged by his own code of morality, though it must 
be acknowledged by his warmest admirers, that the said code was a very 
lax one, according to the notions generally held by the stricter portions of 
society at the present day. Billy argued that if no laws existed, there 
could be no crime; and that of all anand strict revenue laws and high 
duties being most detrimental to the state, he not only did not feel him- 
self called upon to subscribe to them, but to oppose them to the utmost 
of his power. This he did most effectually—in trath, he was one of the 
most daring and successful smugglers on the coast of Hampshire. 

“These laws make smugglers just as game-laws make poachers. Do 
away with one, and the other—why, Lord bless ye, the smuggler, in the 
turn of a marlin-spike, becomes an honest trader, and the poacher a free 
sportsman.” Billy used to say, ‘* Ruby lips are made to be kissed, just 
as ripe fruit is intended to be eaten. Who ever asks a juicy peach whe- 
ther it would like to be picked, aud I sees no reason why I should ask a 
buxom girl whether she’d like a buss. Bless her pretty eyes, it’s her 
natur—she can’t help liking it—1 knows that well enough. “If she says 
any thing, i always gives her another, just to make her accustomed to it, 
and she soon comes round—ha! ha! ha!’ 

Ms he used to chuckle at the thoughts of his past performances in 
that line. 

If Billy Combe had, like other men, his faults and failings, he had, 
which is all that can be said for the best of us, his good qualities also. 
He was generous in the extreme ; he never turned a beggar away with 





their necks; and from the ceaseless rows of boys, who go screaming and 
laughing down slides; and from the skaters to get out of the way; and 
from the people, who- are stuinbling and staggering along the ice, half 
walking, half sliding, to keep out of theirs. From bank to ice, from ice 
to bank, such a ceaseless interchange of inquiries, shouts, invitations, warn- 
ings, broken every now and then by a burst of lunghter, as a gentleman 
who has been skating backwards, suddenly comes down with a crash,, 
which instanter produces a cobweb of cracks beneath him, and accom- 
panied throughout by the low, hollow, devp-toned ramble of the ice, as the 


A something in that angel’s face 
Seemed sister tothe girl! 


The mortal and immortal each 
Reflecting each were seen ; 

The earthly and the spiritual, 
With death’s pale face between. 

O human love, what strength like thine ? 
From thee those prayers arise 





Which, entering into Paradise, , | thousands it supports go careering aloug its scratched, scored, bending 
Draw angels trom the skies. | surface. 


| The slides are, perhaps, the greatest points of attraction. A boy might 


correctly be defined as a two-legged animal, who slides trom choice. 
| There go the urchins with screaming voices and purple noses, keeping 
| the “ pot a biling” with an industry and energy which uever appear to 


The dawn looked through the casement cold— 
A wintry dawn of gloom, 

And sadder showed the curtain’d bed,— 
The still and sickly room : 

“My daughter ?—art thou there, my child! 
Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh, 

That | may see once more thy face, 
And bless thee, ere I die! 


pale Master Frederick of the square, with his glossy hat and hare-skin 
bosom friend, to sturdy Bill of the alley, with his clamping half boots, and 
threadbare jacket kept tight with pins up to his throat. Here and there 
appear juveniles who seem to have purloined the wasted leathern buck- 
ets, which they wear as shoes, from some dunghill, for the sole reason of 


* If ever I were harsh to thee, 
‘ Forgive me now,” she cried ; 

‘God knows my heart, I loved thee most 
When most [seemed to chide ; 

Now bend and kiss thy mother’s lips, 


about the bauk—just where a thin strip of creeping water is gliding along 
the frozen surface—youths of hardy natures and inquiring minds, much 
given to ascertaining the exact thickness of the ice, by the insertion of 
And, for her spirit pray !”’ their dingy chopped hands into the holes, through which, as a party of 
The angel kissed her ; aud her soul skaters fly past, the clean cold water comes gurgling trom below. 
Passed blissfully away ! Then fun goes merrily on. The Humane Society men, in their docked 
doublets and big boxing-like gloves, crawl backwards and forwards, with 
| coils of rope, and hooks on poles, and ladders on wheels—nursery maids, 
with their young charges, catch stolen glances at the interior of the So- 
ciety’s tent, and see thereincertain mystic chests and folded blankets, and 
little cot-like beds—the brandy-ball men are vociferous with their wares 
—legions of boys munch peppermint lozenges (sixteen a penny )—tribes 


A sudden start !—what dream, what sound, 
The slumbering girl alarms ? 

She wakes—she sees her mother dead 
Within the angel’s arms ! 

She wakes—she springs with wild embrace— 
But nothing there appears 

Except her mother’s sweet dead face— 


a no colour in particular, seem to start into existence from unknown sources 
Her own convulsive tears. 


—groups of small charity boys, going down slides with their legs apart, 


— and their arms working like telegraphs, are run down and tumbled intoa 
A SONG OF THE SEASON. heap, by strapping fellows of formidable momentum—loungers by the | 
BY ELEANOR DARBY. bank admire the gentleman who is skating backwards, with his arms 


folded, and laugh at him when he tumbles over a Humane Society’s rope 
—and men and women, boys and girls, sliders and skaters, individuals on 
their feet, and their backs, keep up one ceaseless, undefined murmuring 
gabble—the roar of a swarming enjoying multitude. 

When it is broken. Hush! A dull dead throb, but distinctly heard— 
a splash—a sudden, sharp, loud scream—a roaring shout from many 
voices—treble and bass—of “A man in!” a responding cry of “‘ Where?” 


—a sudden scampering along the ice—a general panic and confusion. 


Sailing up the stream of Time, 
O how fair all things appear ! 
In that warm and genial clime, 
O how bright each glad new year! 
Smiling skies and smiling tide, 
Smiling friends on every side, 
O how rapidly we glide 
*Mid the roses, Hope our guide, 
Plying fast, sweet Hope! the silver oar 
To Joy’s sunny shore ! 


once—with loud rustling crack his footing broke away—a huge triangular 
fragment of ice rose slantingly from the field—a silent gush of water— 
welled up in a glassy wave—there was a splash, a clinking, and jingling 
of broken ice—that sharp cry—and the dark figure a moment ago flying 
along is gone, disappeared—beneath the smooth hard expanse or amid the 
turbid icy water. oe 
Drags—ladders—ropes—here they come. Back—back—everybody 
shouts it—yet everybody crowds around. There te is—no it is not— 
only his hat—back, or you will be in too—the ice can’t stand so many— 
hark! it cracks—there is a general rush to the banks—a rapid scattering 


Drifting down the stream of Time, 

O how chang’d all things appear ! 
In that cold and cloudy clime, 

O how dark each po nt year ! 
Weeping skies and sullen tide, 
Beck’ning ghosts on every side, 

O how rapidly we glide 
’Mid the thorns, Despair our guide, 





Plying fast, too fast, the ebon oar of the grouped spectators. Only the icemen and a few of the boldest 
To Death’s night-black shore! stand about the gap on the overtlown field. Where did he sink—which | 
——_— way was he going? A dozen different replies. Ladders are shot across 


| the breach—drags plunge into the sullen water—men fish with hooked 
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WINTER IN THE PARKS. poles amid the jingling floating ice. There—you have him—no—his 


A mist, a grey, enveloping, absorbing mist is in the air. Not one of | cloths tore as the iron hook brought him to the surface. Below again. 
your sloppy, damp, iatied fogs, but a cold, dry, crisp, congealing mist, | Ropes—drags—ladders—bring them all. Ha! Bravely done! with a line 
as though the subtie thin air itself were squeezed into tangibility by the | round his waist, an iceman has plunged into the surging agitated water. 
solidifying powers of John Frost. But the sky is not one uniform indeti- He dives—he is up again. He has him now—a dripping senseless mass— 
nite grey. Now it fades into a dubious islet of cold blue; anon, it is in- | clap on to the rope—haul them on the solid ice—up! safe! Crash—no, 
tersected by a bright ruddy vein or crack of sunlight; not a sparkling, Neve 
dazzling beam, but a deep glow, as of molten brass, while here and there | —another struggle—they are out—dragged rapidly from the hole. Quick, 
a slanting patch of deep dim fire, a frozen sunburst, lights up the grey | carry him along—back there—make way—fetch the surgeon. H rw blue 
frozen earth, and brings out the gaunt naked forms of towering leatless | —white and pinched is his face—how fastly clenched his hands! Serve 
trees, and shows distant roofs looming in ledges amid the broken clinging | him right—why did he go so near the “dangerous” mark! Hush—hush 
vapour, and brightens up, until they glitter like brazen mirrors—lines of | —the man is drowned—no, he is not—see, he moves—he does—he don’t. 
lofty windows. ; | ‘The people crowd around the tent. A mancomes out. Will he live? 

And London streets, each appear to lead into dim regions of the grey Uncertain. In to-morrow’'s papers the penny-a-liners will record a“ Pro- 





vapour, which swallows up the tall housesas they recede into its volumes, | vidential escape from drowning; or they will wind up a sadder narra- 
and folds round high ste: ples and pillars invisible cloaks. Smoke comes | tive with “The vital spark had fled.” 


out = all chimne ys; a dim dewiness, as though the glass were perspiring, | 
puzzies gazers into cook-shop windows; fur-dealers, and ready-made | ae ——e : . . s 
clothing shops, bring out their warmest, fleeciest stores, and hardware- | THE SMUGGLER’S LAST F IGHT AND DEATH. 
men sprinkle skates amongst their knives and forks. 

The Parks are in their winter glory. Now have the ducks and geese in 
St. James’s vanished; no one but the Woods and Forests people can say Billy Combe was as bold and dashing a fellow, as gay and handsome, 


A PATHETIC HISTORY BY WILLIAM H. C. KINGSTON, ESQ 


° ‘f Pere arr ° . 6 = ¢ ; at -hewe hace 
whither. Now are errand-boys sent on pressing messages stopped like | as fearless and as careless, as ever wore a pig-tail, chewed tobacco, swore | 


whalers by the ice; the passage of the ornamental water, or the Serpen- | an oath, or kissed a pretty girl without first asking her leave. Hefigured 
ine, being abou as difficult and uncertain as that of Behring’s Straits. | upon. the earth and sea, for ou either element be was equally at home, 





tire—there are all the classes of the great family of Loudon boys, trom | 


turning them into sliding accessories. And, again, may be seen loitering | 


of nondescript unshaven, shirtless sort of people, with dingy garments of 


A man in the water! He had been skating swiftly along, when all at | 


the ice has given way again—they are wader. Never mind—another pull | 


a surly frown and without a groat, and while he had a shot inthe locker 

it was at the service of ashipmate. His word was as good as his bond, 

which is as much as the proudest merchant can say; in some cases, 

among that class, one is worth as much as the other, namely, nothing ; 
but Billy’s word was never broken, and of bonds he knew nothing. 
| Staunch to his friends, and to those who put confidence in his honour, he 
| would rather have died like the Indian at the fiery stake than have be-- 
| trayed one who trusted him. Honest in all his dealings, when he made 

| a bargain, it was a fair one. He would have disdained to take advan- 
| tage of another man’s embarrassments, and scorned the thought of doing 
any one. 

“ Oh eg high and mighty ones, ye wealthy merchants revelling im lux- 
ury, ye lawyers with your flowing wigs, ye doctors with your long faces, 
ye jockeys whose conversation is of horse-flesh, ye rulers of the land, 
foreign ministers, home ministers, and would-be ministers, can ye say as 
much for yourselves ?”’ 

Thus used Billy occasionally to exclaim when, during his moments of 
| relaxation, with pipe in his mouth, he indulged, like other great heroes, 
| in the pleasure of boasting of himself and his deeds. 

| The only people he did were the revenue officers, and them he did 
| with a vengeance ; but at the same time, he considered such doing all 

fair and above board. 

| He acknowledged himself to be a smuggler; he never concealed the 
| fact from any one; he gloried in smuggling, it was his profession, his 
business, his delight, his amusement ; he gave full notice that he should 
| smuggleon to the end of his days, or till the revenue laws were abolished, 
and even in that respect he kept his word. They might catch him if they 
(could, but that was not so easy a matter. If caught, he was ready to 
| undergo the penalty, 
| 








This once happened. Billy, clever as he knew himself to be, once, as 
other clever people had done before, made a mistake. His mistake was 
| supposing that there were no revenue boats near, when there were two, 
well armed, close at hand; and he was caught napping in consequence 
| on board a lugger, with a full cargo of tubs in her. 
| His day was come—there was no help for it—he wasa prisoner, but 
| like a man, he was not cast down, not he; he laughed and joked, and 
| sang as stoutly as ever. He was taken on board a man-of-war, and of- 
| fered his choice, to go to gaol for a year with hard labour, or to serve his 
| majesty for the same period. Billy was a sailor, every inch of him. 
“ Serve his majesty—of course I will—God bless him,” he exclaimed, 
| and he thus became a man-of-war’s-man. But now arrived the most cruel 
{ cut of all. 

“Tadmire your spirit, my man,’’ said the officer. “You promise to 
| serve his majesty, and you shall forthwith do so. Asa sonnel for your 
| willingness, you are appointed first mate of his majesty’s cutter, Scourge, 
employed in the revenue service. Here is your warrant.” 

“IT would rather go to prison,” said Billy. 

| ‘You have promised to serve his majesty,” answered the officer. 

| “Oh, if that was understood,” cried Billy, “so I will. Look out for 
squalls, my hearties,” he exclaimed, turning round to where he saw se- 
| veral of his friends standing who had come to attend his trial. “I have 
| promised to serve his majesty, and I intend to do my duty. You knows 
me. Remember, too, I knows you, and all your dodges, but don’t ex- 
pect any favour from me—so I says, look out for s ualls.” 

Having delivered himself of this harangue, Billy went on shore to 
make some necessary arrangements, and soon afterwards trod the deck of 
the Scourge as an officer. He was as good as his word. The cutter 
went to sea that afternoon, and the very next night made a rich capture 
of tubs of spirits and bales of silks. She soon became noted for bein 
the most successful cruiser on the station, and at the end of the year had 
made more captures than she had done during all her previous career. 
So delighted was the commander of the Scourge with his success, owing 
| to the large amount of prize-money he received, that he did his utmost 
| to persuade Combe to remain with him; but to this none of his argu 
| ments could induce his first-mate to consent. 

“T promised to serve King George for a year, and to assist in collecting 
his revenue for him,” said Billy. “I have done so faithfully, as you 
know. Iam now free to go where I will.” 

| The following day the Scourge put into Portsmouth harbour. Billy 
| took his traps, went on shore, claimed his discharge, received it and his 
prize-money, and forthwith started for his native place, Hamble, a village 
on astream of the same name, near the mouth of the Southampton Water. 

He was cordially welcomed on his arrival by his old friends, particu- 
larly by the fairer portion of them, among whom he was a great favourite, 
but more especially by Mary Dawson, the prettiest girl in the village. 
What his kissing theory, and I may as well say practice, had to do with 
this predilection of the women, I do not know, but I only state the fact, 
so it was. Billy found himself in clover, for he had had much hard work 
in the cutter, constantly at sea, and seldom on shore, and he now the 
more felt inclined to enjoy himself to the utmost. 

Mary sat by his side and filled his pipe when it was out, and reple- 
; nished his glass when it was empty. He warbled forth his best songs 
with a joyous voice, and afterwards danced his best hornpipe with Mary, 
bounding about and shrieking with glee. He vowed that though it 
might be a very fine thing to be a king's officer, and wear a uniform, for 
his part he was heartily glad to be free of it, and would be at the old 
work as soon as he could. He wound up his exploits ot the evening by 
| vowing to Mary, that after he had made a few successful trips, he would 
| come back and marry her if she would have him, which, with many a 
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blush, she promised to, and the compact was sealed with the like num-/done. During the first part of the night they had an increasing moon, 
ber of kisses. : which as the rapidly passing clouds ever and anon left it unobscured, af- 

Some days after the evening when Billy made his vows to Mary Daw- | forded them just sufficient light to see the huge waves whichcame tum- 

son, a large cutter might have been seen steering through the Needles | bling towards them, and enabled them to Tuff up in time to avoid their 
passage between the Isle of Wight and the main, with a fresh breeze | breaking on board, as also to steer clear of any vessel which might be 
from the north-east. She was a remarkably fine vessel, of great beam | standing across their course. When however, towards the morning, the 
and power, and carried four long guus of heavy metal upon her decks, | moon sank beneath the horizon, and the clouds thickened in the sky, 
so that whatever work hercrew might have in hand, they would be able the darkness became so intense that they could scarcely see their noses 
to fight about it, if any one attempted to impede them. She might have | on each other’s faces, much more a fathom beyond the bowsprit. The 
measured eighty tons, or rather more, perhaps, I am not sure, but cer- | captain now thought it better to shorten sail, so they got the storm jib on 
tainly not less, and carried an enormous spread of canvass, new and white | her, and set the tri-sail, when away she went as merrily again as be- 
as the driven snow. Some twenty stout fellows walked her decks, with | fore. 
a strong spice of reckless daring in their countenances, and a costume “ If this weather holds all to-morrow night, we are in high luck,” ob- 
which ad no pretensions to uniforiuity, though affecting aconsiderable , served Billy, “ for the revenue cruisers will never think of coming out to 
degree of nautical dandyism. Though the craft was built for speed and | look for us, and we shall have plenty ot time to run all our cargo comfort- 
fitted for fighting, she certainly did not look like a king’s ship, nor were | ably, except the red coats on the shore take it into their heads to trouble 
her crew like man-o’-war’s men. What she was her deeds will hereafter | us, but if Doxton manages properly they will be off at Keyhaven, while 
show. | we are getting the things on shore.” 

On one side lay the coast of Hampshire, with its richly-cultivated | While he was speaking a sudden squall, stronger than before had 
fields, its ancient forest renowned in history, and its numerous country | blown, laid the vessel completely on her beam ends. Combe ran to the 
mansions; on the other the lofty clitfs and sunny downs of the beautiful) helm, for the man who was steering was thrown with violence on the 
Isle of Wight. The long outstretching beach of Hurst, with its sturdy | deck, and seizing the tiller put up the helm 
round; castle, was on her weather-quarter, and broad on her beam lay! “ Lower away with the trisail—up with the jib,” he sung out Be- 
the Shingles, their small, yellow head just showing above water, and the | fore any damage was done the vessel righted, and ran off before the 
wide expanse of foaming broken waves which surrounded them, warn- | wind. 
ing the mariner against a too near approach. On her weather or star-| The jib was then hauled down, and the trisail being again set, a lull 
board bow might be seen in the distance the high sandy cliffs of Hardle, | was watched for, and the cutter brought gradually up with her head to 
and almost ahead the more elevated headland of Christchurch, with its | the wind, and her fore-sheet to windward. There she lay, bobbing away 
town and the spire of its cathedral a little way inland. The cutter clove | like a duck upon the waves, but without taking a drop of water over her 
her way rapidly through the water. The dancing waves sparkled bright-| decks. Thus passed the night, during whiclf the captain, who was na- 
ly in the rays of the rising sun, which threw a ruddy glow over the top- | turally rather anxious, was, like a good seaman, constantly on deck. 
most pinnacles of the Needle rocks then close on her lee-bow. In those | The morning was approaching, but the thick, misty atmosphere re- 
days they consisted of three lofty chalk rocks, two of them joined toge- | tarded the appearance of day, whenjustas he began to see rather more than 
ther at their summits, but time, which spares so little, has spared not | an inch or so beyond his nose, as he was casting a glance of his weather 
them, and the fragment which connected them has long since been pre-| eye to windward, he fancied he discerned through the darkness a tower- 
cipitated into the depths below, though they still proudly rear their heads, | ing mass bearing down towards him. At that moment the clouds break- 
towering above the tierce billows which rage during the storms of Win-| ing away in the east a gleam of pale light was shed over the face of the 
ter at their base. The cutter had just passed them, and had opened |deep. “He looked again, the dark mass he had seen was the hull and 
Scratchell’s Bay to the south-west of them, when she might be said to be | sails of a ship running down Channel. 
fairly in the British Channel. ; * A sail close on the weather-bow,” cried the look-out forward. 

“ Now I feel myself once more a man,” exclaimed, in a joyous tone,a} ‘ Hard up with the helm,” sung ont Billy, “ let down the fore-sheet— 
fine active-looking fellow, who had been for some time wal ing the deck | keep her away, or the ship will be into us.” 
in silence, now gazing aloft with a satisfied eye at the trim of the sails, | The cutter’s sails were filled, and away she darted through the foaming 
now casting a glance over the side, or watchin, the passing cliffs to see | waves, her main boom almost grazing the sides of a sloop of war, which 
how fast the cutter slipped through the water. “ Isn't she a darling, | came rolling down past her bet ore the gale. 

Jim?” he continued, turning to a man who stood near him, “what a| ‘ What cutter is that?” cried a voice through a speaking-trumpet from 
clean run she has, and her bows—don’t they just cut like a knife? Look | the deck of the ship. 

at her canvass, what a spread of it she has—why there’s enough there to | ‘‘ The Bow-wow-wow,” responded Billy. 

carry you to Heaven, Jim. I should like to have a spanking breeze totry | “ What do — say ?” cried the sume voice. 

her, and then if she just don’t go along to astouish then my name isn’t! “ The ha! ha! ha!” replied Billy, and the ship was out of hearing. 
Billy Combe.” ‘T knows her.”’ he observed, with a nod of the head, “ she’s the Ores- 

The speaker was in truth the famed Billy Combe and no other; now] tes brig, and a fast craft she is, with a man who knows how to handle 

master and part owner of the Rapid cutter, just launched, and as fast a} her as skipper. We must not show that we have reason to shun her 
craft as ever sailed from Hamble Creek. I have not yet described Billy, | though.” 
His good looks did not consist so much in his height or size, asin his| Billy kept hiseye upon her movements.’ His answers did not appear 
active figure, his florid complexion, his clear, open blue eye, his light curl- | to have been satisfactory, for presently she was seen to bring her broad- 
ing locks, and his well-formed mouth and white teeth. Jim Dore was! side to the wind, the after yards were braced sharp up on the larboard 
his first mate, and, if unlike him in some respects, he resembled him | tack, the head yards followed, and she stood away on a bowline, ready 
strongly in his attachment to smuggling to tack back towards the cutter. ; 

“ Keep her up a little bit, Tom,” said the Captain, turning to the man| ‘Is that your dodge, my lad?” said Billy, on the first indications of 
at thehelm. ‘“ Here, my boys, take a pull at the main-sheet, and she'll! what she was about, “ Lower away the trisail, my boys; set the main- 
lay well into Christchurch Bay; an inch or two of the jib-sheet now— sail; two reefs in it will do; out with the second jib. Bear a hand, my 
there, that will do.”’ hearties, that ship is sent to look after us, so we've no time to lose. We 

The cutter, hauled closer on a wind, heeled slightly over, and darted | shouldn’t find her company pleasant, [ can tell you.” 
like an arrow with her head towards the shore. The men scarcely needed any advice to stimulate. them to exertion, for 

“T’ll tell ye what I'll do, Jim,” observed the captain, as he walked the} they one and all at once comprehended the dangerous position in which 
deck with his mate, every step showing the elasticity of his spirits,| they were placed. The cutter’s best point of sailing was close hauled on 
“we'll just heave the cutter too while I go on shore for an hour or so, | a wind, and this Combe well knew was the Orestes’ worst, though going 
see Tom Doxton and the other sportsmen, arrange about collecting the | free or before the wind she was a remurkably fast ship. His aim, there- 

eople, and settle the time for running the crop, look in at the Haven| fore, since she had fortunately ran past him, was to keep to windward 
Seam, geta — of Betsy Sellers’ ale, and then away for Cherbourg—]} of her, and as from her square rig she took a long time going about, to 
eh, Jim? I should like to see the pretty craft with a full cargo in her ; | induce her to make as many tacks as possible; thus to gain another ad- 
why she'll be as stiff as a house. Bless her, she is a beauty."’ vantage of her. ‘The Orestes was now standing a little to the southward 

And with an eye of pride Billy surveyed over and over again every | of east, close hauled on the larboard tack, while the Rapid was lying well 
portion of his newly-purchased vessel,—partly purchased, by-the-by,| up to the northward, on the other tic k. As soon as the king’s ship had 
with the prize-money he had gained while doing duty in the revenue hauled to the wind she let fly one of her after guns as a signal for Billy 
service. ‘ to heave-to 

The town of Christchurch is situated on a shallow arm of the sea, or “Talk away, old girl,” said Billy, laughing, ‘you may shout loud 
lagoon, about three miles from the coast, and at the entrance of this lagoon, | enough before [ heed you.” 
on the west side, is asandy spot on which still stands a public house Seeing that the cutter held on her course regardless of his signal, the 
called the Haven House, then kept by 2 buxom widow, a Mrs. Sellers, | Orestes fired shot after shot, the balls flying wide of their mark, for with 
and the resort of seafaring men, boatmen, and fishermen, but more es- | the heavy sea running there was much difficulty in taking aim, and naval 
pecially of smugglers. To the east, along the coast, Hardle Cliff extends | gunnery was not in those days brought to the perfection it is at present. 
towards Lymington, with the smal! villages of Ashe and Barton on its} Combe was aware that the captain of the Crestes well knew that the 
summit, and to the west and south rises the high rugged promoatory | Rapid would not attempt to run before the wind, as his square-rigged 
called Christchurch Head, while the coast, then trending to the south, is} ship would then have the decided advantage of her, and that he theretore 
indented with the bay of Poole, Studland, and Swanwich. In less than | hoped to capture her by jamming her in with the land if he could not 
an hour the Rapid lay with her foresheet to windward, hove-in in Christ- | succeed in winging her with his shot. The Rapid consequently steadily 
church Bay, while Combe went on shore. After calling at several cot-| kept on hercourse to the northward, quickly increasing her distance from 
tages, and speaking to several people, Billy took his way to the Haven | the king’s ship 
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House, a dark red-brick building, with narrow gable ends, and outhouses “She will be abont soon, or she will be afraid of missing us,” observed 
of lower proportions behind it. On one side was the bar-room and kit-| Combe, ‘‘ and ther, my lads, it’s our turn. Ready about when you see 
chen all in one; on the other, a little parlour with sanded floor, for the | her tack.” 

accommodation of those who wished for privacy. Billy Combe entered Scarcely had he spoken when the Orestes came slowly up to the wind, 


the bar-room with the independent air of a man who knows that he is| her main yards were braced round, the head sails followed, and away she 
welcome, and the first person he encountered was the landlady, the buxom | dashed after her tiny chase. 
widow Sellers. She uttered a faint scream of surprise as she beheld him,| ‘ Now, my lads, look out for a lull,” cried the captain of the Rapid. 
and a ruddy hue overspread her well-filled neck and cheeks | * Let fly the jib sheet, down with the helm, Jim. That’s it beautifully. 
“Ah Mr. Combe, is that you, indeed ?”’ she exclaimed, “ I thought you | Let draw the foresail. Oh, she’s a darling.” 
had forgotten me now you have turned king's officer.”’ j And the cutter coming round in a third of the time the ship had taken, 
“ Forgotten you, Betsy! not [, forsooth. Give us a buss, girl, for old | bounded away over the foaming waves with her head to the eastward, 
frie ndship’s sake.” | the sea breaking over her bows, and deluging her decks fore and aft; but 
A loud smack sounded through the room 
“ Well, widow,” continued Billy, seating himself on a bench at no great} The people in the Orestes, enraged at the obstinacy and daring of the 
distance, it must be owned, from the landlady, “I'm no longer a king's | cutter's crew, redoubled their efforts to hit her, some of their shot passing 
officer, but am about the old work again, and, by-the by, Betsy, what do | very close, but none had yet come on board. At last one passed right 
you think? I’m going to be spliced at last—hard and fast.” | through her mainsail 
“Spliced! ” ejaculated the widow, gasping for breath, “ to whom?’ e 
' «Ah, that I span’t say. just to tease you,” answered Billy, laughing ; “a his countenance never wore, “I ll sh yw you that two can play at that 
pretty girl, you may be sure.” game On this he beckoned his crew aft. ‘“‘ Now, my lads, I ve just this 
“A mere girl! is she better than a ———. Has all you said come to | to say to you, he began; “all I am worth in the world floats in this 
this—after what you have done—oh Billy, Billy, how could you?" and craft. It's hanging work to fire into a king’s ship, you know; but, for 
the widow burst into tears. | my part, I’d sooner sink than be taken or lose my vessel; will you stand 
Billy Combe was astonished, confounded. What had he done to make} by me 7” 











the widow weep? He did all he could todry her tears and to soothe | “Never fear, Combe, we'll stand by you to a man,” cried Jim Dore and 
her spirits, but in vain. She ende dby being in a violent rage with him, | the rest of the crew. “We are ready to fight if you like it.” 


and might have proceeded to extremities had uot the arrival of some ‘Well then, my fine lads, let’s traip our lee guns aft, and try to knock 
t=] . e . r: ° . Tes . . ” 

other persons put an end to this interview With one of the stran-! some of the feathers out of = fine bird. 

gers Billy retired into the parlour, to hold a conference of some impor- No sooner proposed than done. The two starboard guns were loaded, 


tance, while the widow dried her tears, and put on a smiling counte-| and run out at the ports, and as the Orestes offered a better mark for their 


nance to receive her guests, but she nevertheless treasured up her feel-| aim than they had done for hers, several of their shot took effect. Combe | 
ings in her heart, and vowed deadly vengeance against the betrayer of | watched them with an anxious eye, for it was a hazardous game he was | 


bigest 
her happiness b ee fy ree "peoee playing. : . an 
The rollicking captain of the Rapid having finally conc luded all his ‘Th just take a shot and see what I can do,” he said, and watching till 
rrangements in the private pariour of the Haven House, swallow “i | he brought his gun well on with her foremast, he fired. The sea at that 
a tankard of the hostess’s best ale, and given her a parting salute,, moment lifted the stern of the cutter, and the shot flew higher than he 
which she took witha bad grace, hurried down to his boat, and was} inteuded, though not than he wished, tor it knocked away the foretopmast 
quickly on board. The cutter’s sails were immediately filjed on the sare stay sail sheet close at the clew of the sail, which fluttering wildly in the 
board tack, and with a flowing sheet she ran across the channel towards | gale was almost torn to shreds before it could be hauled down, while the 
hip, deprived of her head sail, flew up into the wind. “Ha! ha!” ex- 
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| her hatches were securely battened down, and not a drop got below. | 


“Tf it comes to that,”’ exclaimed Combe, with an expression of anger | 
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penged to raise him and carry him below, but he entreated to be left on 
eck. 

“Tt’s all up with me,” he ejaculated, faintly ; “ but I'd like to see what 
happens. Here, Joe, just pass a handkerchief round my shoulder, and 
then let me be; there’s no use doing more.” 

The smugglers brought up a mattrass from below and placed their 
dying wipe on it against the companion hatch, so that he could have 
a view of the enemy as he desired. No one else was hurt, and the shot 
passing through the weather bulwarks, did no further damage. 

As soon as the Orestes had hoisted a new fore-topmast staysail, she 
tacked, on which the cutter did the same, compelling the former soon 
afterwards to follow her example. This, however, was not the tack on 
| which Combe wished to be, but he knew that the oftener he went about 
| the oftener the brig of war would be obliged to do the same, as by stand- 
ingon long on opposite tacks they would soon lose sight of each other, 
which with the thick weather there was would be quickly done. Thus 
they continued ploughing their way through the deep green froth-combed 
waves, tack and tack for some time, the smaller vessel evidently distanc- 
ing her pursuer. 

“We've got out of range of her guns, captain, at all events,” said Jim 
Dore. ‘ That was an unlucky shot tor poor Jack Martin —Well, Jack, 
how do you get on, my man?” 

_But the wounded seaman returned no answer. He went up to him; 
his eyes were glazed and staring. He knelt down by his side and took 
her hand ; it was cold and clammy, and fell powerless on the deck. The 
poor fellow was dead. His last gaze had been one of defiance on those 
1is lawless following had made his foes. His shipmates, laying his body at 
the foot of the mast, covered it up with a sail till they had time toegive 
it a sailor’s simple burial. The sun was now high up in the heavens, 
| though vainly attempting to break through the thick masses of dark clouds 
| which floated rapidly past it, heavy showers of hail and rain every now 
and then continued falling, while the spray like a sheet covered the foam- 
ing waves. 

The cutter, like a sea-bird, stemmed buoyantly over it, dipping her 
bows now and then, as it were in sport, into the white-crested billows, 
and heeling over till her lee bulwarks were almost under water ; while 
the heavier ship seemed, compared to her, to be labouring onwards 
through the stormy sea with pain and difficulty. Hour after iour passed 
thus away, and the day was drawing to a close, but still the king’s cruiser 
continued the chase. At last, as the thick mist cleared away to windward. 
for an instant the high chalk clitfs of the west end of the Isle of Wight 
appeared in sight. 

“Huzza! my boys,” exclaimed the captain, as the view welcomed his 
eyes, “let us once get well in with the land, and then good-bye to the 
Orestes. We shall get the young flood making up close in shore round 
the island, with smooth water, while she still has a tumbling sea, and an 
hour more of the ebb.” 

The cutter now made a long reach, standing on till she was close under 
the cliffs of a beautiful part of the coast, some way to the eastward of 
Freshwater Bay, where she was in comparatively smooth water. She 
| held her course till she looked as it she were about to rush upon the san- 
| dy beach, when her helm was put down, and away she went upon the 
| other tack. 
| ‘There’s less wind in here,” observed Combe, whose complacenc 
had considerably returned, “let’s shake another reef out of the mainsail, 
and see if we can’t jog her on a little faster. We must be off Christchurch 
to-night, somehow. Lutf her up a bit, Joe; see how she shoots a-head ; 
so—steady—that will do.” 

The smugglers, who had for some time past been standing with their 
hands in their pea-coat pockets, without employment, were now all upon 
the alert. The reef was shaken out and the sail hoisted up in a moment. 
It was now tack and tack every instant, the cutter standing on till she 
seemed almost upon the rocks; but Combe knew every inch of the coast, 
and took advantage of every little bay and each channel to make good 
his way out of the strength ofthe ebb. Often it appeared impossible that 
the cutter could escape trom the dark rocks above water, and the hidden 
rocks covered with foaming breakers with which she was surrounded, 
but with wonderful sagacity Combe steered the cutter amid the dangers, 
and was soon again in the opensea. By the time the rays of the setting 
sun, which for an instant burst forth from amid the dark clouds, casta 
ruddy glow upon the white summits of the Culver clitis at the east end of 
the island, the sloop of war, as seen from the cutter’s decks, was hull 
down to leeward. Again the opaque clouds closed in, the thick mist came 
| down over the land and sea, and , thane rapidly approached. Less and 
less distinct appeared the lofty sails of the king’s cruiser, till at last the 
sharpest eye on board could no longer discern them. 

“Huzza! my lads, we’ve shown a clean pair of heels this time, and now 
| We must see about getting the things on shore. I promised to be off 
Christchurch Head by twelve to-night. It’s a long way from this, but it 
must be done. We'll see if the Rapid can’t go as fast through the water 
before the wind as she has done close hauled. What say you, Jim, shall 
we run through the Needles, or round by the back of the Wight again?” 

“fT should say through the Needles,” answered the mate. ‘ We shall 
have smooth water and the best part of the ebb, and there’s no cruiser 
willever think of looking out for usin this weather.” 

The cutter was accordingly kept close hauled, and after numerous tacks 
she weathered St. Helen’s, and easing off her mainsheet stood away with 
a flowing sail through the passage between the island aud Spithead. Dark 
as it was, the smugglers’ keen eyes, sharpened by long practice, could 
sufficiently discern the shores on either side of the Solent to enable them 
to hold their course down the centre of the channel. Having made 
Cowes Point, the remaining reefs were shaken out of the mainsail, the 
squaresail was set, and keeping before the wind the Rapid was steering 
— for the Needles passage, where I first introduced her to my rea- 
aers. 
| How changed now was the scene from what it was on that morning. 
| Then it was a view of calm beauty and sunshine, now all was darkness 

and tempest. The wind whistled loudly, the waves foamed and fretted, 

the lightning flashed, but the smugglers’ hearts were undaunted. The 
| lights on Hurst beach enabled them to steer clear through the dangerous 
passage, their ears deafened with the loud roar of the surges as they dash- 
ed furiously against the Needle-rocks, but they threaded their way in 
safety, and were once more in the open sea. It wanted still an hour to 
| midnight. ‘Taking in her squaresail and two reefs in the mainsail, for it 
| was still blowing almost as hard as ever, the cutter hauled up a little for 
| Christchurch Bay. At last the dark outline of Christchurch Head appear- 
| ed on the larboard bow, the cutter was rounded to, and a lantern hoisted 
| three times to the mast-head. To thosenot watching for it, it might have 
| appeared like some meteor or a deception of the sight. The signal was 
| auswered from the shore, to the no small satisfaction of the smugglers. 

The goods were now quickly got up on deck ready for landing. A 
| quarter of an hour had passed when several boats were seen mulling to- 

wards them. A light was shown from the headmost one, ni a pistol 
| flashed directly after it. 
| “Bout ahoy !”’ hailed the captain of the Rapid, “who are you looking 

for ?”’ 
| “A friend, a pipe, and a gla ssof grog,” answered a voice from the boat. 

** All’s right, come on board,”’ responded Combe. 

On this the boats pulled dougeide, when afew words served to ex- 
| plain the occurrences of the day, though little time was expended in con- 
versation., 

The crew of the cutter now set to work to load the boats, which, how- 
| ever, being of small size, for the sake of running into shallow water, 
} could venture, with the heavy sea there was running, only to carry usmall 
portion of the goods ata time. They had already made several trips, 
when, from information Combe received from the shore, he determined 
to land himself in order to superintend the transportation of the goods 
further inland. Leaving, therefore, the cutter in charge of Jim Dore, with 
directions, should an enemy appear, to stand out to sea and try the swift- 
ness of his heels, he leapt into one of the laden boats and steered for the 
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«Billy Combe, Billy Combe, you had better not have meddled with t laimed Combe, clapping his hands with glee, “another shot like that and | beach. The wind had by this time considerably abated, the rain ceased, 
widow,” observed Jim Dore, with a laughing countenance, when his cap-| we shall soon part company. . . 5 | the clouds cleared away, and the moon shed a bright light upon the wie 
tain told him the story of the landlady’s love ‘ Them widows is tick-| _it was sor 1e time before a new id be bent, and the delay en- | ters Phis was what those engaged in their lawless occupation would 
lish creatures, depend bled the Rapid to w vk considera ihead ot her p irsuer, but her posi-| particul rly have avoided. The darker the night and the worse the wea- 

I have not time to describe how Billy Combe met a number ¢ ends | tion was still very criti al. A shot cht carry away her mast or spars, | ther the better they were pleased. Combe, however, ascertained, much 
at Cherbou iow he purchased valuable « of brandy and silks, | vind might shift and throw er into the jaws of the enemy, or it| to his satisfaction, that the dragoons stationed in the neighbourh vod had 
and how without !oss of time he got un weigh tor the English ist ht drop altogether, and then the bo ts would capt ire her to ac ertainty gone ott towards M lford, s »there was. little chance of interruption from 
Scarcely had the Rapid put to sea than ue to blow vel y frat A irom) I smugglers, however, had now made their choice, and fighting was to them, a id for other enemies he cared little. - ; 
the north-east, with frequent squalls Him and hail, so Billy had as good rder of the day : In thos od old times they never thought of lhe spot where the run w is made Was a narrow, shingly beach, at the 
an opportunity as his heart could desu t ug the weatheriy qualities Ving the cargo overbd _ or abandoning it to the enemy, as was don to tota long range « high clitts I have already described as extending 
if his new craft. rencrate days, wid, In the | ‘ sent instance, had they wished | betwee Christ arch umd Lymington. As ¢ ombe ste pped on shore, ho 

She behaves iu e® the beauty,” he exclaime th iid not have done so without been seen. In consequent c t tl founda mmbe ut pe ople collected ; some were ¢ inployed In unloading 
wiping the salt spray trom ! 5 wi Uri . Of fis rough hand. da » had ree vs l the Orestes was obliged to keep a little off the | the boats, while others werecarrying the things up the cliffs, where carts 

‘ Wouldn’t she go along just, if w ud to run for om a king’s crui wind »>run no risk of tt nto it, and being compelled to box otf] were read to convey them to the depots far mland lhe greater por- 
| would’nat give ber up as iong asi AStickK slanding ou her keel to rul i ' h she w ( ive lost still more way, but as the cutt tion was still piled up upon the beach, ibow high-water mark, for so 

on that Tknow.” : ( l her on the opposite t she revenged herself by letting fly teep and difficult was the path up the cliff that one man could convey 
As nicht approached the wind increase blowing dead onend from the , who! mualside at her The shot fell thick round the Rapid. One b | only asinzle tub ora small case of silks atatime. Th ry appeared like 

Needles, but Combe atill crac ked on sallin the cutter; forhe was not; Was more fat lly directed th the rest it struck oue of the smuggler’ ants ist y wound th ‘ur way Ina long line along the narrow path up he 

the man to miss being up to his time, and not having expected a toul| ¢ ing aw y his arm, and dreat fully lacerating his breast A ors | cliff, where, having deposited their loads, thes lame by an almost per- 

wind he had spe » longer period at Cherbourg than he ought to have of agouy escaped him as he fell bleeding on the deck. His comrades at | pendicular descent to the beach. 
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There might have been aixty persons, or more, engaged in the work, 
besides the crew of the Rapid, every one of them armed to the teeth with 
pistols, blunderbusses, and swords, or pikes. Some were in the dress of 
countrymen, with smock-frocks or velveteen jackets, others were evi- 
dently seamen, and some few, who appeared to be directing the rest, 
were, by the tones of their voices, belonging to a higher station in society. 
The presence of Combe among them reanimated them all to greater ex- 
ertions, for already a valuable portion of the night had been spent, and 
much remained to be done. At last it was found impossible to convey 
all the goods away into the interior of the country before daybreak, 
when Combe, consulting with the man called Doxton and others of his 
chief assistants, it was determined to stow them away in the vault often 
used for that purpose, beneath some ruins situated on the side of a ravine 
which ran up from the shore a short distance to the eastward. The 
party accordingly divided, Doxton with one gang of armed men mounted 
the cliffs to escort the carts to a place of safety, while Combe remained 
to superintend the removal of the remainder of the goods into the vault. 
The ruin had in the olden days of Rome’s supremacy been a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Holy Virgin, the protector of mariners, and has long since 
totally disappeared, although the vault probably still remains covered up 
by rubbish and overgrown by the green herbage. Combe had about ten 
of his own crew with him and twenty landsm en, sothat in acouple of 
trips the whole of the goods on shore were conveyed out of sight, and, as 
he judged, the hold of the Rapid was almost cleared, when, as he was 
standing in frout of the ruins telling off the people as they came in, he 
was startled by several flashes to seaward and the report of fire-arms. 
He rushed to the edge of the cliff, whence, through his night-glass, he 
could better observe what was going forward. The moon sinking low 
towards the horizon cast her light upon the white sails of a tall ship in 
the offing, while the Rapid, with every stitch of canvass she could carry, 
was stauding away to the westward, returning the fire, from what 
he judged from the flashes of the guns to be one or more boats chasing 
her, though the darkness prevented their movements being clearly 
seen. 

Combe watched the scene with intense interest, his hands almost crush- 
ing the spy-glass he held in his grasp. 

“T would give a thousand pounds to be on board now,” he exclaimed 

to himself; “ but Dore is a man, and will fight the vessel to the last. If 
he can get round St. Alban’s Head by tie time the moon goes down, it’s 
hard if he don’t manage to weather on the revenue cruiser, whoever she 
may be, in the dark, and be off to the coast of France. Bravo, Jim! 
fire away, my lad. Ah, the Rapid shows her heels, and the boats may 
catch her if they can. Now she has only got the big one to deal with, 
and with this leading wind, if she keeps well in shore, where the other 
can’t follow, she’s safe.” 
_ While he was speaking, the flashes from the guns appeared tu be grow- 
ing further and further apart, and it was evident that the revenue boats 
had been discovered by the cutter before they were alongside in time 
for them to fill her sails and stand away from them, aud Combe judged 
rightly that Dore had fired at them merely to draw them on and attract 
their attention from the shore. 

Combe was soon joined by some of the smugglers, who had likewise 
been startled by the firing, while others came hurrying up from the beach 
with the same intelligence. A large band were thus soon collected, 
endeavouring to discern through the darkness the manwuvres of the 
vessels, making their observations with violent oaths and exclamations, 
and vowing vengeance against those who dared to interfere with their 
proceedings. While thus occupied, they were suddenly aroused by loud 
shouts, cries, and execrations, the report of pistols, and the tramping of 
feet. Combe, followed by the rest of the men, rushed down the cliff, 
where they were met by several of their people, laden with goods, and 
— by a strong party of seamen, led on by an officer in naval uni- 
orm. The two parties met at the entrance of the ravine, and so impetu- 
ous was the charge of the king’s seamen, that the smugglers were driven 
back several paces before they were able to make a stand; pistol-shots 
were rapidly exchanged, their flashes lighting up the scene, the clash of 
cutlasses mingling with the shouts and fierce execrations of the comba- 
tants. Combe, rallying his people, who were soon joined by the re- 
mainder of their friends, again led them on, when he encountered the 
royal officer at the head of his men. 

“ Yield, you rascal, yield,” cried the officer, aiming a blow with his 
cutlass at Combe’s head, “some of you fellows have given us trouble 
enough to-night, and you shall pay for it.” 

_“T never give in while I can fight,” returned the smuggler, as he par- 
ried the blow and drew a pistol trom his belt. 

His anger was up, for he guessed by these words that it was one of the 
officers of the Orestes opposed to him. He fired—the officer, with a 
groan, staggered and fell, and the smugglers at the same time making a 
one rush drove back the seamen, disheartened by the loss of their 
eader, to the beach. Another officer in vain endeavoured to urge them 
on; the smugglers, grown desperate, were too many for them. The 
king’s seamen fought well and kept their enemies at bay, but at last were 
driven back and compelled to save their lives in the boats. This was all! 
Combe required to enable his friends to carry off the remainder of the 
goods, and as soon as this was accomplished he sounded a retreat, on 
which the smugglers instantly dispersed with such rapidity up the cliffs 
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| dying person required the consolation of religion; but no sooner did he | k 


that by the time the man-of-war’s men again landed not one of them was | 


to be seen. 


The next morning the dead body of the officer, who proved to be the | 


master of the Orestes, was found, but none of the crew could swear to 
the person who fired the shot which killed him, nor were any hopes en- 
tertained by the authorities of discovering the guilty man. The comman- 
der of the Orestes, it appeared, had from the first received information of 
ihe run intended to be made near Christchurch, and was on the look-out 
jor the smuggler when the gale 1 have described came on. When on 
sosing sight of her at the east end of the island, after beating some hours 


more to windward in the vain hope of falling in with her, he put the 


ship about and stood back for Christchurch Bay. He arrived, as we 
have seen, just in time to be toolate. The master, with two boats, was 
accordingly despatched to surprise the cutter, but Jim Bore was too wide 
awake to be taken at advantage. The result of the attempt has already 
been shown. s . 


House, on the evening after the run. Before a table, on which stood 
sundry bottles, jugs, glasses, and meerschaums, with tobacco-boxes and 
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her cargo, and by daybreak she was again to sail. Combe had made his 
arrangements, and was walking down to the beach, where a boat was 
waiting to convey him on board the Frenchman, when he found himself 
on a sudden surrounded by a number of armed men, and before he had 
time to make any resistance, his hands were bound behind him, he was 
lifted on horseback, and carried off far inland, escorted by a party of dra- 
z00ns. 

: Combe was a bold fellow, and could look at things on their black side 
without trembling, but he at once saw the critical position in which he 
was placed. For two days the party travelled on, stopping only a sufli- 
cient time to rest their horses ; when at length they reached London, and 
the smuggler found himself the inmate of a prison, without a soul to 
speak to or advise with. He had been a prisoner for some days, and 
even his buoyant spirits were at a low ebb, when, as he was seated in his 
cell, resting his head upon his hands, and giving way to melancholy re- 
flections, the door opened, and a person entered. He looked up, and be- 
held, by the dim light of the lamp, the girl he loved, his own Mary Daw- 
son. Springing on his feet, he clasped her in his arms. She sobbed on 
his bosom; and even his stout heart was moved almost to tears. She 
told him that it was reported that affairs would go hard with him on his 
trial, but that Jim Dore had come over from France, and had collected 
plenty of money to empioy the best counsel for his defence. Combe, in 
return, endeavoured to cheer his spirits, and to assure her that all would 
go well. ' 

“ But you did not murder the officer?” seid Mary; “surely you could 
not kill any body ?” 

“ Murder! no,” answered Combe, proudly; “cowards only murder. 
But don’t ask me, Mary—what is done, Icaa not now undo. Thank you, 
my own Mary, for all you have done for me; and tell Dore, if he can get 
leave to see me, to come without delay.” 

The gaoler now came in to tell Mary she must quit her lover. 

The next day Dore arrived with a lawyer, and Combe’s defence was 
drawn out with considerable ability, though, as the accuser was unknown, 
there was some difficulty in doing so. At last the trial came on: Combo 
was placed in the dock, and in the wituess-box appeared a female—she 
turned her head towards the prisoner, and he beheld the vindictive fea- 
tures of widow Sellers. Several of Combe’s friends had come up to 
London to attend the trial. The business of the day commenced; the 
witnesses were examined. Mrs. Sellers swore that she had heard him 
acknowledge that he had killed the master of the Orestes; Doxton was 
brought forward, and compelled to confirm the statement; and then two 
of the seamen of the Orestes swore that they saw him fire the fatal shot ; 


one of the smugglers being brought forward to prove that he was one of 


those engaged, and at the head of the party. Aguinst this mass of evi- 
dence it was impossible to contend successfully. ‘Ihe jury returned a 
verdict of guilty, and the judge, putting on the black cap, pronounced 
his sentence. He was os a to be hung, as a pirate, in chains, on 
the banks of the Thames. Combe heard his doom, like a brave man, with- 
out trembling, though he afterwards entreated that Mary might be con- 
veyed home without being told of his condemuation, observing, 

** It would break my heart to see her in tears, poor girl, and could do 
her no good. But, Jim, if you could manage it, though I was not given 
much to chur ch-going, I should like to rest quietly in our own church- 
yard, and then mayhap she would come sometimes and watch over me.” 

Dore, as he wrung bis comrade’s hand, promised to obey his wishes. 

In those days, the banks of the Thames, near Blackwall, were adorned 
with a row of lofty gibbets, on which hung the ghastly remains of sev- 
eral apna and murderers on the high seas, as a warning to all the pas- 
sers-by to avoid a similar destiny. 

I am not fond of describing horrors, and shall therefore not detail the 
execution of my hero. The sun wentdown and rose again, and men and 
boys were estan about the streets of London, “A full and particular 
Account of the Life and Adventures, and the last dying Speech and Exe- 
cution of the bold Smuggler, William Combe, who murdered the Master 
of his majesty’s sloop Orestes.” 

That night was’ one of storm and rain, and the bodies of the malefac- 


tors swayed to and fro in the gale, while the creaking of the gibbets and | 
( 


the clanking of the chains, added their mournful music to the howling of 
the wind. Justafter nightfall, while the tempest was at its height, two 
men approached the gibbet whereon lz the body of the smuggler, and, 
climbing to the top, set to work with ites and chisels to free it from its 
chains. So well did they ply their instruments, that in a short time their 
work was cepeatiaied, when, lowering the body to the ground, they 
bore it toa light cart waiting at hand. As soon as it was stowed within, 
and carefully covered up, they drove off at a rapid rate towards the south. 
Several times they changed horses, which were standing out in readiness 
for them, and long before the morning dawned, they stopped at the en- 
trance of Hamble churchyard. 

The curate of Hamble was a worthy good man, of even temper and 
peaceable disposition, seeking to live in charity with all men, though 
rather afraid of his lawless and unruly parishioners. He had long retired 
to rest, when he was aroused by a loud knocking at the door of the parson- 
age, and a voice, summoning him to dress and come down with his prayer- 
book in hand. Half asleep, he did as he was desired, supposing some 
open his door, than he found himself surrounded by several men, who 
gently led him forward. 


* No harm is intended, sir,” said one in a respectful tone, “ but we have 


no time to lose. All we wish you to do is to perform the funeral service } 


over the body of a parishioner, aud to ask no questions.” 

The good curate felt that he had no resource but to consent, and soon 
entering the churchyard, he found himself standing at the head of a newly 
opened grave, at the other end of which he saw the old sexton, with the 
implements of his calling, while around stood a number of persons, chiefly 
in the rough dresses of seamen, a lantern here and there held by some of 
them, throwing a pale uncertain light over the ghastly scene. He had 
scarcely been there a minute, when wheels were heard rapidly approach- 
ing, and soon afterwards several men appeared, bearing in their arms a 
human body, wrapped up ina large sea-coat, which they placed carefully 
on the ground by the newly-made grave, exposing the features to view. 
The people crowded round it, when a young woman who had been 


Wei t ] } | before standing aloof with two or three other females rushed forward, 
> Inust now change the scene 3 "1Vi >] ar 4 j 3 ave 
1e scene to the private parlour of the Haven 


other apparatus for smoking, sat three men, with one of whom the reader 


18 well acquainted, being no other than the redoubted Billy Combe ; an- 


ether was a man of whom I liave spokeu, Doxton by name; and the third | her friends. 


was a person of greater pretensions, though of his respectability others 
may think differently, as he was a partner of the London house on whose 
account the silks and laces had been bought. Business had been got 
over and their glasses replenished. ss ki 


and threw herself by the side of the corpse, exclaiming, 

‘Let me see him! let me see him !—they could not have been so bar- 
barous as to murder him !” P 

jut when the poor girl beheld the pallid and distorted features of her 
dead lover, uttering a loud shriek, she fell back and fainted in the arms of 
It is extraordinary with what care and forethought the 
smugglers had made arrangements for fulfilling their friend’s dying re- 


quest. A coffin was brought forward, into which the body was placed, 


/ and the lid being fastened down, the curate was requested to read the 


“ This is a bad affair, the death of the master of the Orestes,” observed | 
the respectable merchant: “ it will make the officers of revenue more | 


on the alert.” 


“ It couldn’t be helped,” answered Combe, in a careless tone. “If I | 


had not shot him he would have shot me or some better mai.” 

“* What, it was you who shot him!” said the merchant; “ I thought you 
had more discretion.” 

“I did shoot him, and I scorn to deny it,” answered Combe, boldly ; 


‘I was detending my right, and would do the same again to any one who 


interfered with me.” 
“ But you may get yourself into trouble if you run such risks, and 
then who shall we employ to bring over our silks?” argued the mer- 
chant. 
= My advice, Combe. to you, is, that you should get quietly over 
) the coast of France, till all inquiries about the death of the officer are 
at rest,” observed Doxton; “it will be known to a certainty that you 
were the leader of the party, and you will be made answe rable.” : 
“Te, my good friend, do take care of yourself; we cannot afford to 
se you,” added the merchant. . 
While this discussion was going 


? 


forward, Mrs. Sellers knocked at 


the door, aud being told to enter, placed in Billy’s hand a note, which ran 
Ons > 
- Dear Cay TAIN, 
“1 write this, which a French lugger will carry over to you, from 
herbourg. We had a sharp run, but doubled on the big one, and stole 


“way to windward of her, while she thought she had run us. on shore 
ae;z _ = a ’ 
‘ead to leeward. We want you over here, and no one more so than 

F “ Yours, “Jim Dore.” 

* Huzza ? ny 


P a : . “ay, Betsy, just bring in some paper and ink, not forgetting 
bac k for asiiaiea , lags ea detter home, just to tell them I shall not be 
Hie. acensiie ey ’ =— tien I'm off for France. ; 
they certainly . 7 Se es work, and wrote several lette rs, rather laconic 
the superscription a nen fe committed to the care of Mrs. Selle = Ja 
wihees ater (a pops hewn of them was Mary Dawson's name. Whenthe 
» her eye kindled and her lips curled with anger, and poor 
Mary never received his letter. I o E 


When Combe received })3 
ve received his note, the lugger was employed in ranning 


claimed Combe; “the cutter’s safe, and now I care for | 


funeral service, which he did ina solemn, serious tone, in which a slight 
agitation might now and then have been perceptible. As the coffin was 
lowered into the grave; on the lid appeared, in brass letters, the name of 
** Wittiam Compe.” ; , 

‘“€ There,” exclaimed Jim Dore, with an unusual tremulousness in his 
voice, as the earth closed over the grave, “I’ve done my duty to the poor 
fellow, and a braver man, or a better messmate, then he who sleeps under 
that sod, I never hope to break biscuit with again.” , r 

Soon afterwards, a simple grave-stone was erected, on which was in- 
scribed the name of “ William Combe; Died a.p. 178—, Aged 30;” and 
every day, while flowers bloomed, was it circled with a fresh wreath 
by the hand of love. 
and even honest Jim Dore could not move her heart. 

Mrs. Sellers was ever afterwards pointed at, as an example of the ex- 
tremes to which a widow's vengeance might go when she is crossed in 


love. The smugglers deserted her mn, though it was still patronised by 
the revenue-men, but they only spent a quartet of what her former cus- 
tomers did, and she at length quitte d the place, to avoid the sight of ob- 
jects which recalled to he r memory the lover she had so barbarously des- 
troyed, though the Haven house remains to this day in much the same 
state as it then existed, and many a time is the tale told within its snug 
bar, by its sea-faring occupants, of | » bold smuggler, Billy Combe, 
was hung near Blackwall, on the Thames. for shooting the master of the 
Orestes, and buried, the same night, in Hamble church yard, on the coast 


of Hampshire. 
a 
EUGENE, MARLBOROUGH, FREDERICK, 
NAPOLEON, AND WELLINGTON, 
r . : 

Frederick began the contest by one of those strokes which demonstrated 
the strength of his understanding and the vigour of his determination. 
Instead of waiting to be attacked, he « urried the war at once into 

! the enemy’s territories, and converted the resources of the nearest of them 
to his own advantage. 
| signature of a treaty for the partition of his kingdom by the great powers, 
on 9th May. 1756. he suddenly entered the Saxon territories, made 
| himself master of Dresden, and shut up the whole forces of Saxony in 


the intrenched camp at Pirna. Marshal Brown having adyanced at the 


Poor Mary remained faithful to her first affection, 


Having received authentic intelligence of the | 


SESAME 
—————————————————— ee 

head of 60,000 men to relieve them, he encountered and totally defeated 
him at Lowositz, with the loss of 15,000 men. Deprived of all hope of 
succour, the Saxons in Pirna, after having made vain efforts to escape, 
were a0 to lay down their arms, 14,000 strong. The whole of Saxony 
submitted to the victor, who theuceforward, during the whole war, con- 
verted its entire resources to his own support. Beyond all question, it 
was this masterly and successful stroke, in the very outset, and in the 
teeth of his enemies, adding above a third to his warlike resources, which 
enabled him subsequently to maintain his ground against the desperate 
odds by which he was assailed. Most of the Saxons taken at Pirna, daz- 
zled by their conqueror’s fame, entered his service: the Saxon youth 
hastened in crowds to enrol themselves under the banners of the hero of 
the North of Germany. Frederick, at the same time, effectually vindi- 
cated the step he had taken in the eyes of all Europe, by the publication 
of the secret treaty of partition, taken in the archives at Dresden, in spite 
of the efforts of the electress to conceal it. Whatever might have been 
the case in the former war, when he seized on Silesia, it was apparent to 
the world, that he now, at least, was strictly in the right, and thet his in- 
vasion of Saxony was not less justifiable on the score of public morality, 
than ~ aren In its consequences to the great contest in which he was 
engaged. 

The allies made the utmost efforts to regain the advantages they had 
lost. France, instead of the 25,000 men she was bound to furnish by the 
treaty of partition, put 100,000 on foot; the Diet of Ratisbon placed 
60,000 troops of the empire at the disposal of Austria; but Frederick still 
preserved the ascendant. Breaking into Bohemia, in March 1757, he 
defeated the Austrians in a great battle under the walls of Prague, shut u 
40,000 of their best troops in that town, and soon reduced ion to such 
extremities, that it was evident, if not succoured, they must surrender. 
The cabinet of Vienna made the greatest efforts for their relief. Marehal 
Daun, whose cantious and scientific policy were peculiarly calculated to 
thwart the designs, and baffle the audacity of his youthful antagonist, ad- 
vanced at the head of 60,000 men to their relief. Frederick advanced to 
meet them with less than 20,000 combatants. He attacked the Imperial- 
ists in a strong position at Kolin, on the 18th of July, and for the first time 
in his life, met with a bloody defeat. His army, especially that division 
commanded by his brother, the prince-royal, sustained severe losses in the 
retreat, which became unavoidable, out of Bohemia; and the king con- 
fessed, in his private correspondence, that an honourable death alone re- 
mained to him. Disaster accumulated on every side. The English and 
Hanoverian army, his only allies, capitulated at Closterseven, and left the 
French army, 70,000 strong, at liberty to follow the Prussians; the French 
and troops of the empire, with the Duke of Richelieu at their head, me- 
nanced Magdeburg, where the royal family of Prussia had taken refuge ; 
and advanced towards Dresden. The Russians, 60,000 strong, were mak- 
ing serious progress on the side of Poland, and had recently defeated the 
Prussians opposed to them. ‘The king was put to the ban of the empire, 
and the army of the empire mustering 40,000, was moving against ie 
Four huge armies, each stronger than his own, were advancing to crush a 
prince who could not collect 30,000 men round his banners. At that pe- 
riod he carried a sure poison always with him, determined not to fall alive 
into the hands of his enemies. He seriously contemplated suicide, and 
gave vent to the mournful, but yet heroic sentiments with which he was 
inspired, in a letter to Voltaire, terminating with the lines— 


Pour moi, menacgé de naufrage, 
Je dois, en attrontant l’orage 
Penser, vivre et mourir en roi. 

Then it was that the astonishing vigour and power of his mind shone 
forth with full lustre. Collecting hastily 25,000 men out of his shattered 
battalions, he marched against the Prince of Soubise, who, at the head of 
60,000 French and troops of the empire, was advancing against him 
through Thuringia, and totally defeated him, with the loss of 18,000 men, 
on the memorable field of Rosbach. Hardly was the triumph achieved, 
when he was called, with his indefatigable followers, to stem the pro- 
gress of the Prince of Lorraine and Marshal Daun, who were making the 
most alarming progress in Silesia. Schweidnitz, its a had fallen : a 
| large body of Prussians, under the Duke de Bevorn, had been defeated 
} at Breslau. That rich and important province seemed on the point of 
falling again into the hands of the Austrians, when Frederick reimstated 
his affairs, which seemed wholly desperate, by one of those astonishing 
strokes which distinguish him, perhaps, above any general of modern 
times. In the depth of winter he attacked, at Leuthen, on the 5th of 
December, 1757, Marshal Daun and the Prince of Lorraine,—who had 
60,000 admirable troops under their orders,—and, by the skilful applica- 
tion of the oblique method of attack, defeated them entirely, with the loss 
of 30,000 men, of whom 18,000 were prisoners! It was the greatest vic - 
tory that had been gained in Europe since the battle of Blenheim. Its 
effects were immense: the Austrians were driven headlong out of€Sile- 
sia; Schweidnitz was regained; the King of Prussia, pursuing them, 
carried the war into Moravia, and laid siege to Olmutz; and England, 
awakening, at the voice of Chatham, from its unworthy slumber, refused 
to ratify the Capitulation of Closterseven, resumed the war on the con- 
| tinent with more vigour than ever, and intrusted its direction to Prince 
| Ferdinand of Brunswick, who soon rivalled Turenne in the skill and 
science of his methodical warfare. 

But it was the destiny of the King of Prussia—a destiny which display 
| ed his great qualities in their ful! lustre—to be perpetuall involved in 
| difficulties, from the enormous numerical preponderance of his enemies, 
or the misfortunes of the lieutenants to whom his subordinate armies were 
intrusted. Frederick could not be personally present every where at the 
same time; and wherever he was absent, perms revealed the over- 

whelming superiority of the foree by which he was assailed. The siege 
of Olmutz, commenced in March 1758, proved unfortunate. The batter- 
ing train, at the disposal of the king, was unequal to its reduction, and it 
became necessary to raise it on the approach of Daun with a formidable 
Austrian army. During this unsuccessful irruption into the south, the 
Russians had been making alarming progress in the north-east, where the 
feeble force opposed to them was well-nigh overwhelmed by their enor- 
mous superiority of numbers. Frederick led back the flower of his army 
from Olmutz, in Moravia, crossed all Silesia and Prussia, and encountered 
the sturdy barbarians at Zorndorf, deteating them with the loss of 17,000 
| men, an advantage which delivered the eastern provinces of the monarchy 
' from this formidable invasion ; dearly purchased, however, by the sacri- 
| fice of 10,000 of his ownbest soldiers. But, during the king’s absence, 
| Prince Henry of Prussia, whom he had left in command of 16,000 men, 
to keep Marshal Daun in check, was well-nigh overwhelmed by that 
able commander, who was again at the head of 50,000 combatants. 
Frederick flew back to his support, and, having joined his brother, took 
| post at Hohenkirchen. The position was unfavourable: the army inferior 
'to the enemy. “ If Daun does not attack us here,” said Marshal Keith, 
| “he deserves to be hanged.” ‘1 hope,” answered Frederick, “ he will 
be more afraid of us than the rope.” The Austrian veteran, however, 
saw his advantage, and attacked the Prussians, during the night, with 
such skill, that he threw them into momentary confusion, took 150 pieces 
of cannon, and drove them from their ground, with the loss of 7000 men. 
Then it was that the courage and genius of the king shone forth with their 
full lustre. Though grievously wounded in the conflict, and after having 
seen his best generals fall around him, he rallied his troops at day break,— 
formed them in good order behind the village which had been surprised, 
| and led them leisurely to a position a mile from the field of confiict, where 
| he offered battle to the enemy, who did not venture to accept it. Having 
remained two days in this position to re-organize his troops, he decamped, 
| raised the siege of Niesse, and succeeded in taking up his winter quarters 
at Breslau, in the very middle of the province he had wrested from the 
enemy. & 

The campaign of 1759 was still more perilous to Frederick ; but, if 
possible, it displayed his extraordinary talents in still brighter colours.— 
He began by observing the Austrians, under Daun and the Prince of 
Lorraine, in Silesia, and reserved his strength to combat the Russians, 
who were advancing, 80,000 strong, through East Prussia. Frederick 
attacked them at Cunnersdorf, with 40,000 only, in an intrenched posi- 
tion, guarded by 200 pieces of cannon. ‘The first onset of the Prussians 
was entirely successful; they forced the front line of the Russian en- 
trenchment, and took 72 pieces of cannon. But the situation of the 
king was such, pressed on all sides by superior armies, that he could not 
stop short with ordinary success ; and, in the attempt to gain 
victory, he had well-nigh lost all. The heroism of his troops was shat- 
tered against the strength of the second line of the Russians; 4 large 
body of Austrians came up to their support during the battle, and, after 
having exhausted all the resources of courage and genius, wd driven 
from the field with thdffoss of 20,000 men and all his artillery. The Rus- 
sians lost 18,000 men in this terrible battle, the most bloody which had 
been fought for centuries in Europe, and were in no condition to follow 
up their victory. Other misfortunes, however, in appearance overwhel- 
ming, succeeded each other. General Schmellau capitulated in Dresden ; 
and General Finch, with 17,000 men, was obliged to lay down his arms 
in the defiles of the Bohemian mountains. All seemed lost $ but the king 
still persevered, and the victory of Minden enabled Prince Ferdinand to 
detach 12.600 men to his support. The Prussians nobly stood by thei« 
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heroic sovereign in the hour of trial; new levies supplied the wide 
chasms in hia ranks. Frederic’s great skill averted all future disasters, 
and the campaign of 1759, the fourth of the war, concluded with the 
king still in possession of all his dominions in the midst of the enormous 
forces of his enemies. 

The campaign of 1760 began in March by another disaster at Land- 
shech, where ten thousand Prussians were cut to pieces, under one of 
his generals, and the important fortress of Glatz invested by the Austri- 
ans. Frederick advanced to relieve it; but soon remeasured his steps to 
attempt the siege of Dresden. Daun, in his turn, followed him, and 
obliged the Prussian monarch to raise the siege; and he resumed his 
march into Silesia, closely followed by three armies, each more numerous 
than his own, under Laudon, Daun, and Lacey, without their being able 
to obtain the slightest advantage over him. “Landon, the most active of 
them, eee to surprise him ; but Frederick was aware of his design, 
and received the attacking colunims in so masterly a manner, that they 
were totally defeated, with the loss of 12,000 men. Scarcely had he 
achieved this victory, when he had to make head against Lacey, with- 
stand Daun, repel an enormous body of Russians, who were advancing 


. : ° “4. : ° 
through East Prussia, and deliver Berlin, which had been a second time | 


occupied by his enemies. Driven to desperate measures by such an un- 
paralleled succession of dangers, he extricated himself from them by the 
terrible battle and extraordinary victory of Torgan, on November 3, 1761 


in which, after a dreadful struggle, he defeated Daun, though intrenched | 


to the teeth, with the loss of 25,000 men—an advantage dearly purchased 
by the loss of 18,000 of his owa brave soldiers. But this victory saved 
the Prussian monarchy: Dauu, severely wounded in the battle, retired 
to Vienna ; the army withdrew into Bohemia; two-thirds of Saxony was 
regained by the Prussians; the Russians and Swedes retired; Berlin was 
delivered trom the enemy; and the fifth campaign terminated with the 
unconquerable monarch still in possession of nearly his whole dominions. 


The military strength of Prussia was now al) but exhausted by the un- | 
—— and hero‘c viforts she had made. Frederick has left us the fol- | 
owing picture of the state of his kingdom and army at this disastrous pe- | 
riod:—* Our condition at that period can only be likened to that of a man 


riddled with balls, weakened by the loss of blood, and ready to sink un- 


der the weight of his sufferings. The noblesse was exhausted, the lower | 


people ruined ; numbers of villages burnt, many towns destroyed ; an en- 
tire anarchy had overturned the whole order and police of government: 
in a word, desolation was universal. The army was in no better situa- 
tion, Seventeen pitched battles had mowed down the flower of the offi- 
cers and soldiers ; the regiments were broken (lown and composed in part 


ot deserters and prisoners: order had disappeared and discipline relaxed 
to such a degree that the old infantry was little better than a body of | 


newly raised militia."* Necessity, not less tan prudence, in these cir- 
cumstances, which to any other man would live seemed desperate, pre- 
scribed a cautious defensive policy; and it is doubtful whether in it his 


eatness did not appear more conspicuous tliin in the bolder parts of his | 


ormer career. The campaign of 1762 passed in skilful marches and coun- 


termarches, without his numerous enemies lieing able to obtain a single | 


advantage, where the king commanded in person. He was now, literally 


speaking, assailed on all sides: the immense masses of the Austrians and | 


Russians were converging to one point; and Frederick, who could not 
muster 40,000 men under his banners, tound himself assailed by 120,000 
allies, whom six campaigns had brought to perfection in the military art. 


It seemed impossible he could escape: yet he did so, and compelled his | 


enemies to retire without gaining the slightest advantage over him. Ta- 
king post in an intrenched camp at Bunzelwitz, fortified with the utmost 
skill, defended with the utmost vigilance, he succeeded in maintaining 
himself and providing his troops for two months within cannon shot of 
the enormous masses of the Russians and Austrians, till want of provi- 
sions obliged them to separate. “It has just come to this,” said Frede- 
rick, ** who will starve tirst?”) He made his enemies do so. 
with shame, they were forced to retire to their respective territories, so 
that he was enabled to take up his winter quarters at Breslau in Silesia. 
But, during this astonishing struggle, disaster had accumulated in other 
quarters. His camp at Bunzelwitz had only been maintained by con- 
centrating iu it nearly the whole strength of the monarchy, and its more 
distant provinces suffered severely under the drain. Schweidnitz, the 
capital of Silicia, was surprised by the Austrians, with its garrison of 
4000 men. Prince Henry, after the loss of Dresden, had the utmost dif- 
ficulty in maintaining himself in the part of Saxony which still remained 
to the Prussians; in Silesia they had lost all but Glogau, Breslau, and 
Neiss; and, to complete his misfortune, the dismissal of Lord Chatham 
from office in England, had led to the stoppage of the wonted subsidy of 


$750,000 a year. The resolution of the king did not sink, but his judg- | 


ment almost despaired of success under such a complication of disasters. 
Determined not to yield, he discovered a conspiracy at his head-quarters, 
to seize him, and deliver him to his enemies. Dreading such a calamity 
more than death, he carried with him, as formerly in similar circumstan- 
ces, a sure pvison, intended, in the last extremity, to terminate his days. 

“* Nevertheless,” as he himself said, “ atfairs which seemed desperate, 
in reality were not so; and perseverance at length surmounted every 
peril.” Fortune often, in real life as well as in romance, favours the 
brave. In the case of Frederick, however, it would be unjust to say he 


was favoured by Fortune. On the contrary, she long proved adverse to | 


him; and he recovered her smiles only by heroically persevering till the 
ordinary chance of human atfairs turned in his favour. He accomplished 
what in serious cases is the great aim of medicine; he made the patient 
survive the disease. In the winter of 1761, the Empress of Russia died, 
and was succeeded by Peter ILf. That prince had long conceived the 
most ardeut admiration for Frederick, and he manifested it in the mostde- 
cisive manner on his accession tothe throne, by notonly withdrawing from 
the alliance, but uniting his forces with those of Prussia against Austria. 
This great event speedily changed the face of affairs. The united Prus- 
sians and Russians under Frederick, 70,000 strong, retook Schweidnitz 
in the face of Daun, who had only 60,000 men; and, although the sudden 


death of the Czar Peter in a few mouths deprived him of the aid of his | 


powertul neighbours, yet Russia took no farther part in the contest. 
France, exhausted and defeated in every quarter of the globe by Eng- 
land, could render no aid to Austria, upon whom the whole weight of the 
contest fell. It was soon apparent that she was overmatched by the 
Prussian hero. Relieved from the load which had so long oppressed 
him, Frederick vigorously resumed the offeusive. Silesia was wholly 
regained by the king in person: the battle of *reyberg gave his brother, 
Priuace Heaury, the ascendant in Saxony; and the cabinet of Vienna, see- 
ing the contest hopeless, were glad to make peace at Hubertsbourg, on 
15th February, 1763, on terms which left Silesia and his whole dominions 
to the King of Prussia. 

He entered Berlin in triumph after six years’ absence, in an open char- | 
iot, with Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick seated by his side. No words 
can paint the enthusiasin of the spectators at the august spectacle, or the 
admiration with which they regarded the hero who had tilled the world 
with his renown. It was no wonder they were proud of their sovereign. 
His like had never been seen in modern times. He had founded and 
saved a kingdom. He had conquered Europe in arms. With six mil- 
lions of subjects he had vanquiaied powers possessing ninety millions.— 
He had created a new era in the art of war. His people were exhausted, | 
pillaged, ruined; their numbers had declined atenth during the contest. | 


Bat what then?) They had come victorious out of a struggle unparallel- | 


ed in modern times: the halo of Leuthen and Rosback, of Zorndorf and | 


Torgau, played round their bayonets; they were inspired with the ener- 
gy which so speedily repairs any disaster. Frederick wisely and maz- 
nanimously laid aside the sword when he resumed the specific sceptre. 
His subsequent reign was almost entirely pacific ; all the wounds of war 
were speedily healed under his sage and beneficent administration. Be- 
fore his death, his subjects were double, and the national wealth triple 


what it had been at the commencement of his reign: and Prussia now | 


boasts of sixteen millions of inhabitants, and a population increasing fas- 
ter in numbers and resources than any other state in Europe . 

No laboured character, no studied eulogiam, can paint Frederic, like 
this brief and simple narrative of his exploits. It places him at once at 
the head of modern generals,—if Hanuibal be excepted, perhaps of an- 
cient and modern. He was not uniformly successtul: on the contrary, 
he sustained several dreadful defeats. But that arose from the enormous 
superiority of force by which he was assailed, and the d 
his affairs, which were generally so pressing, that a respite even in one 
quarter co ild be obtained only by a victo 1, under what- 
ever circumstances, in another. What appears rashness was often in him 
the height of wisdom. He could protract the struggle « ly by strou 
and vigorous strokes and the lustre of instant success, and t! ey co ild not 
be dealt out without risking receiving as many The fact of his main- 
taining the struggle against such desperate oddg proves the general wis- 
dom of his policy. No man ever made more skifful use of an interior line 
of communi ation, or flew with such rap lity from one threatened part of 

his dominions to another, None ever, by the force of skill in tactics and 
Sagacity in strategy, gained such astonishing successes with forces 89 i- 
ferior. And if some generals have committed fewer faults, none were 
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| most necessary field operations in presence of the enemy. Marlborough’s p ) ‘ : 1 ; 
} troops, though heterogeneous and dissimilar, had been trained to their | ruption, and quitted the room with the remark that it must be some mis- 
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| for the benefit of future times. 
The only geueral in modern times who can bear a comparison with 
Frederick, if the difficulties of his situation are considered, is Napoleon. 
It is a part only of his campaigns, however, which sustains the analogy. 
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none had ever so much magnanimity in confessing and explaining them 
| 

| There is noresemblance between the mighty conqueror pouring down 


| the valley of the Danube, at the head of 180,000 men, invading Russia | 


with 500,000, or overrunning Spain with 300,000, and Frederick the Great 


with 30,000 or 40,000, turning every way against quadruple the number | 


of Austrians, French, Swedes, and Russians. Yet a part, and the most 
| brilliant part of Napoleon’s career, bears a close resemblance to that of 
the Prussian hero. In Lombardy in 1796, in Saxony in 1813, and in the 


plains of Champaigne in 1814, he was upon the whole inferior in force to | 


_ his opponents, and owed the superiority which he generally enjoyed on 


cation. His immortal campaign in France in 1814, in particular, where 
he bore up with 70,000 men against 250,000 enemies, bears the closet re- 
semblance to those which Frederick sustained for six years against the 
forces of the Coalition. Rapidity of movement, skill in strategy, and the 
| able use of an interior line of communication, were what enabled both to 
compensate a prodigious inferiority of force. Both were often to appear- 
ance rash, because the affairs of each were so desperate, that nothing 
| could save them but an audacious policy. Both were indomitable in re- 
solution, and preferred ruin and death to sitting down on a dishonoured 
| throne. Both were from the outset of the struggle placed in circum- 
| stances apparently hopeless, and each succeeded in protracting it solley 
by his astonishing talent and resolution. The fate of the two was widely 


his successors; the other, overthrown and discrowned, terminated his 
| days on the rock of St. Helena. But success is not always the test of 
real merit: the verdict of ages is often different from the judgment of 
| present times. Hannibal conquered, has left a greater name among men 
than Scipio victorious. In depth of thought, force of genius, variety of 
| information, and splendour of success, Frederick will bear no comparison 
| with Napoleon. But Frederick’s deeds as a general were more extraor- 
dinary than those of the French emperor, because he bore up longer 
against greater odds. Itis the highest praise of Napoleon to say, that he 
did in one campaign—his last and greatest—what Frederick had done in 
six. 
| Ifthe campaigns of Eugene and Frederick suggest a comparison with 
| those of Napoleon, those of Marlborough challenge a parallel with those 
| of the other great commander of our day—Wellington. Their political and 
| military situations were in many respects alike. Both ongheated at the 
| head of the forces of an alliance, composed of dissimilar nations, actuated 
| by separate interests, inflamed by ditterent passions. Both had the utmost 
difficulty in soothing their jealousies; and both found themselves often 
more seriously impeded by the allied cabinets in their rear, than by the 
enemy’s forces in their front. Both were the generals of a nation, which, 


| last degree impatient of previous preparation, and frets at the cost of wars, 
| which its political position renders unavoidable, or its ambitious spirit 
had readily undertaken. Both were compelled to husband the blood of 
| their soldiers, and spare the resources of their governments, from the con- 
sciousness that they had already been strained to the uttermost in the 
| cause, and that any farther demands would render the war so unpopular 
| as speedily to lead to its termination. The career of both occurred at a 
| time when political passions were strongly roused intheir country; when 
the war in which they were engaged was waged against the inclination, 
and, in appearance at least, against the interests of a large and powerful 
) party at home, which sympathized from political feeling with their ene- 
mies, and were ready to decry every success and magnify every disaster 
of their own arms, trom a secret feeling that their party elevation was 
| identified rather with the successes of the enemy than w‘th those of their 
| own countrymen. The Tories were to Marlborough precisely what the 
Whigs were to Wellington. Both were opposed to the armies of the most 
| powerful monarch, led by the most renowned generals of Europe, whose 
orces, preponderating over the adjoining states, hadcome to threaten the 
iberties of all Europe, and at length produced a general coalition to res- 
| train the ambition from which so much detriment had already been expe- 
| rienced 
| But while in these respects the two British heroes were placed very 
| much in the same circumstances, in other particulars, not less material, 
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| ficulties, approaching those which beset Wellington, to struggle with. By 
| governments, his force was generally equal to that with which he had to 
| contend. It was often exactly so. War at that perioa, in the Low Coun- 

tries at least, consisted chiefly ofa single battle during a campaign, followed 
| by the siege of two or three frontier fortresses. The number of strong- 
| holds with which the country bristled, rendered any farther or more ex- 
| tensive operations, in general, impossible. This state of matters at once 
| rendered success more probable to a general of superior abilities, and 


5 


| made it more easy to repair disaster. No vehement passions had been | 


roused, bringing whole nations into the field, and giving one state, where 
| they had burnt the fiercest, a vast superiority in point of numbers over its 
| more paciltic or less excited neighbours. But in all these respects, the cir- 


| cumstances in which Wellington was placed, were not only not parallel— | 


| they were contrasted. From first to last, in the Peninsula, he was enor- 
| mously outnumbered by the enemy. Until the campaign of 1813, when 
his force in the field was, for the first time, equal to that of the French, the 
| superiority to which he was opposed was so prodigious, that the only 
| surprising thing is, how he was not driven into the sea in the very first 
| encounter. 

| While the French had never less than 200,000, sometimes as many as 
260,000 effective troops at their disposal, after providing for all their gar- 
risons and communications, the English general had never more than 
30,000 etfective British and 20,000 Portuguese around his standard. The 


! the point of attack to the rapidity of his movements, and the skill with | 
which, like Frederick, he availed himself of an interior line of communi- | 


different: the one transmitted an honoured and aggrandized throne to | 


albeit covetous of military glory, and proud of warlike renown, is to the | 


their situations were widely different. Marlborough had never any dif- | 


great exertions, both on his own part and that of the British and Duteh | 
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in presence of an enemy's army superior to his own. Wellington's bol- 
der disposition more frequently involved him in peril, and on some occa- 
sions caused serious losses to his army; but they were the price at whioh 
he purchased his transcendent successes. But Wellington's bolder strat- 
| egy gained for him advantages which the more circumspect measures of 
| his predecessor never could have attained. Marlborough would never, 
with scarcely any artillery, have hazarded the attack on Burgos, nor in- 
| eurred the perilous chances of the retreat from that town; but he never 
would have delivered the South of the Peninsula in a single campaign, 
| by throwing himself, with 49,000 men, upon the communications, in the 
| North, of 200,000. Itis hard to say which was the greater general, if 
their merits in the field alone are considered; but Wellington's successes 
were the more vital to his country, for they delivered it from the greater 
| peril; and they were more honourable to himself, for they were achieved 
against greater odds. And his fame, in future times, will be proportion- 

ally brighter; for the final overthrow ef Napoleon, and destruction of 
| the revolutionary power, in a single battle, present an object of surpass- 
| ing interest, to which there is nothing in listory, perhaps, parallel, and 
| which, to the latest generation, will fascinate the minds of men, 

The examination of the comparative merits of these two illustrious 
| generals, and the enumeration of the names of their glorious triumphs, 
| suggests one reflection of a very peculiar kind. That England is a mari- 
| time power, that the spirit of her inhabitants is essentially nautical, and 
| that the sea is the element on which her power has chiefly been devel- 

oped, need be told to none who reflect on the magnitude of her present 
colonial empire, and how long she has wielded the empire of the waves. 
| The French are the first to tell us that her strength is confined to that 
| element; that she is,’at land, only a third-rate power ; and that the mil- 
itary-career does not suit the genius of her people. -How, then, has it 
| happened that England, the nautical power, and little inured to land op- 
| erations, has inflicted greater wounds upon France by military success, 
| than any other power, and that in almost all the pitched battles which 
the two nations have fought, during five centuries, the English have proved 
victorious? That Eugland’s military force is absorbed in the defence of 
a colonial empire which encircles the earth, is indeed certain, and, in 
every age, the impatience of taxation in her people has starved down 
her establishment, during peace, to so low a point, as rendered the oc- 
currence of disaster, in the first years consequent on the breaking out of 
war, a matter of certainty; while the military spirit of its neighbours 
has kept theirs at the level which ensures early success. Yet with all 
| these Fesdventeges, and with a population which, down to the close, of 
the last war, was little more than half that of France, she has inflicted 
far greater land disasters on her redoubtable neighbour than all the mili- 
tary monarchies of Europe put together. 
English armies, for 120 years, ravaged France: they have twice taken 
its capital; an English king was crowned at Paris; a French king rode 
captive through London; a French Emperor died in English captivity, 
and his remains were surrendered by English generosity. Twice the 
| English horse marched from Calais to the Pyrenees; the monuments of 
| Napoleon in the French capital at this moment, owe their preservation 
from German revenge to an English general. All the great disasters and 
| days of mourning for France, since the battle of Hastings,—Tenchebray, 
Cressy, Poitiers, Azincour, Verneuil, Blenheim, Oudenarde, Ramilies, 
Malplaquet, Minden, Quebec, Egypt, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Or- 
thes, the Pyrenees, Waterloo,—were all gained by English generals 
and won, for the most part, by English soldiers. Even at Fontenoy, the 
greatest victory over England of which France can boast since Hastings, 
every regiment in the French army was, on their own admission, routed 
by the terrible English column, and victory was snatched from its grasp 
solely by want of support on the part of the Dutch and Austrians. No 
coalition against France has ever been successful, in which England did 
not take a prominent part; none, in the end, failed of gaining its objects, 
in which she stood foremost in the fight. This fact is so apparent on the 
| surface of history, that it is admitted by the ablest French historians, 
| though they profess themselves unable to explain it. 
| Is it that there is a degree of hardihood and courage in the Anglo- 
| Saxon race which renders them, without the benetit of previous expe- 
| rience in war, adequate to the conquest, on land, even of the most war- 
| like Continental military nations? Is it that the quality of dogged reso- 
| lution, determination not to be conquered, is of such value in war, that i 
| compensates almost any degree of inferiority in the practical acquaint- 

ance with war? Is it that the North brings forth a bolder race of men 
| than the South, and that, other things being equal, the people in a more 
| rigorous climate will vanquish those in a more genial? Is it that the 
| free spirit which, in every age, has distinguished the English people, has 
communicated a degree of vigour and resolution to their warlike opera- 
| tions, which has reudered them so often victorious in hard fights, albeit 
| nautical and commercial in their ideas, over their military neighbours? 

Or is it, that this courage in war, and this vigour in peace, and this pas- 
' sion for freedom at all times, arise from and are but symptoms of an ar- 
| dent and aspiring disposition, imprinted by Nature on the races to whom 
| was destined the dominion of half the globe? Experience has net yer 

determined to which of these causes this most extraurdinary fact 

been owing; but it is one upon which our military neighbours, and es- 
| pecially the French, would do well to ponder, now that the population of 

the British isles will, on the next census, be thirty millions. If England 
| has done such things in Continental warfare, withan army which never 
| brought fifty thousand native British sabres aud bayonets into the field, 
what would be the result if national distress or necessities, or a change in 
the objects of general desire, were to send two hundred thousand ¢ 
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But to return to the poisoners of the present century. 
Madame Ursinus wasawoman who held a distinguished office under 
government; and who from her own personal endowments, as well as 





| French were directed by the Emperor, who, intent on the subjugation of 
| the Peninsula, and wielding the inexhaustible power of the conscription | 
| for the em | of his armies, cared not though he lost 100,000 men, so as | 
| he purchased success by their sacrifice in every campaign. Wellington 
| Was supported at home by a government, which, raising its soldiers by | 
| voluntary enrolment, could with difficulty supply a dram of 15,000 men 
a-year from their ranks, and watched by a party which decried every ad, 
vantage, and magnified every disaster, in order to induce the entire with- 
drawal of the troops from the Peninsula. Napoleon sent into Spain a 
host of veterans trained in fifteen years’ combat, who had carried the 
French standards into every capital of Europe. Wellington led to this 
encounter troops admirably disciplined, indeed, but almost all unacquain- 
ted with actual war, and who had often to learn the radiments even of the 


practical duties inthe preceding wars under William IIL., and brought 
into the field a degree of experience noways inferior to that uf their op- 
Whoever weighs with impartiality those different circum- 
stances, cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion that as Wellington’s dif- 
ficulties were incomparably more formidable than Marlborough’s, so his 
merit, in surmounting them, was proportionally greater. 
Though similar in many respects, as far as the general conduct of their 
| campaigns is concerned, from the necessity under which both laboured 
of husbanding the blood of their soldiers, the military qualities of Eng- 
land’s two chiefs were essentially different, and each possessed some 
points in which he was superior to the other. By nature Wellington was 
more daring than Marlborongh, and though soon constrained, by neces- 
| Silty, to adopta cautions system, he continued, throughout all his career, 
| to lucline more toa hazardous policy. The intrepid advance and fight at 
| Assaye; the crossing of the Douro and movement on Talavera in 1809; 
the advance to Madrid and Burgos in 1812; the actions before Bayonne 
in 1313; the desperate stand made at Waterloo in 1815—place this be- 


thi 
yond a doubt. Marlborough never hazarded so much on the success of 


her fortune and condition, lived beloved, admired, and respected, in the 
first circles of Berlin. Her m: muers were peculiarly fascinating and en 
dearing, her reputation was unblemished, and her universal charity and 
benevolence caused her to be as much beloved by the poor, as she was 
respected by the rich. 

Her husband, the privy councillor Ursinus, had died in the 1800, and 
the usual period of mourning and retirement having expired, the lady 
had opened her doors again to her friends, and was in the habit of seeing 
a great deal of company. On the 5th of March, 1803, there was an as- 
sembly at her house, and she was sitting at the whist table, when one of 
her footmen entered with evident signs of terror in his countenance, say- 
ing that several officers of of police were in the ante-chamber, and desired 
to speak with her. Madame Ursinus rose trom her seat without betraying 
smallest agitatior, gracefully apologized to her friends for the inter- 


take, and she would just speak to the officers and return immediately. 

But she came not—the brilliant company sat still with their cards in 
their hands—several minutes elapsed—a quarter of an hour—still no Ma- 
dame Ursinus. They looked at each other—what could it mean? Pre- 
sently, a liveried servant with his face pale as ashes, appeared at the door, 
and a whisper ran around the room, that Madame Ursinus had been ar 
rested, for administering poison to one of her servants, and had been car- 
ried to prison. Ifa volcano had suddenly arisen and spouted flames in 
the middle of the city, it could not have created greater amazement. The 
excitement was indescribable. 

The earliest particulars that reached the public were as follows :— 

One of herservants, called Benjamin Klein, who apparently acted as 
butler, had complained some time in the month of February, of being 
unwell; and Madame Ursinus had recommended him to take some broth, 
which she herself administered. Instead of being the better for it, he 
found himself worse; and on the 28th, she gave him some raisins, which 
were to act as an emetic. He became, in fact, very sick; and suffered 
such extreme pain, that he said he bad thought he must vomit more be- 








asingle enterprise: he ever aimed at compassing his objects by skill 
and combination, rather than risking them on the chance of arms. Wel-| 
lington was a mixture of Turenne and Kugene: Marlborough was th | 
perfection of the Turenne school alone. No man could fight more ably 
and gallantly than Marlborough: his taler 
were at least equal to his skill in st 

| But ne was not partial to such despe le passages ut arms, and never 
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sorted to them, but from necessity or the emergency of a happy oppor- | 
| | 
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tand rapidity of eye in tactics | 
‘yy and previous combinati 


tunity for striking ablow. The proof of this is decisive. Marlborough, 
p iched battles. Wellington in 
seven fought fifteen, in every oue of which he proved victorious.” 
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| during ten campaigns, fought only fiv 
Marlborough’s consummate g p, throughout his whole career, 
kept him out « said, with justice, that he never fought 
a battle which he did not gain, nor laid siege toa town which he did not 
take. He took above twenty fortified places of the firat order, generally 


of disaster. It 


Viz. Vimiera, the Douro, Talavera, Bausaco, Fuentes d’Ouaoro, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, the Bidaasoa, the Nive, the Nivelle, Or- 


fore he should be relieved. She then gave him some rice milk, and 
finally, on the 3rd of March, some plums; bat these last, inste dof eating, 
he carried to an apothecary, who tound them stutfed with rsenic. The 
man grew worse and worse; and the physicians declareu his sufferings 
were the effect of poison; upon this Madame Ursinus was arrested. 
These rumours were soon followed by others. It was remembered 
that a certain Dutch officer, named Ragay, to whom M viame Ursinus had 
been much attached, had died of strange and lingering disease ; that the 
privy councillor, her husband, had been seized with a violent vomiting 
in the night, during which time no one had attended him but herself; and 
that he had died on the following morning, shortly after the arrival of his 
medical attendants; aud thirdly, that a maiden aunt of the lady’s had 
died in a somewhat like manner, in the year 1801. It was asserted, that 


she had poisoned them all; and the bodies of the two latter were disin- 
terred and examined. With respect to the husband, nothing could be 
made out; but the presumption that she had poisoned the aunt was very 
strong, both from the state of the intestines, and the clearly established 
fact that abe had arsenic in her possession whilst she was with the de- 





| thes, Toulouse, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. 








ceased in her last illness. As for Ragay, the doctors who had attended 
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him said that he had died of consumption. Certain it was, however, that 
for years she had been in the habit of carrying a provision of poison aboat 
with her. She declared on her trial, that she kept it with the intention 
of destroying her own life; and that she had poisoned Klein in order to 
have an opportunity of observing the etfects of arsenic, and ascertaining 
the requisite dose; but nobody had ever seen any symptoms of her enter- 
taining such a design. : 

The servant Klein did not die, but after much suffering recovered, and 
lived for twenty-eight years on a pension assigned to him out of the pro- 
perty of his mistress. In reference to this, people used to point him out 
to strangers as “ the man who lived by mn Neither, however much 
appearances were against her, could Madame Ursinus be convicted of the 
two first crimes laid to her charge; but she was found guilty of poison- 
ing her aunt, and for that and the attempt on the life of Klem, she was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. She was confined in the fortress 
of Glatz, where she was allowed a well-furnished room, with a great 
many conveniences, and a female companion to cheer her solitude. : She 
was also visited by a vast number of strangers, whom she very willingly 
received ; and if they were influential persons she never failed to solicit 
their interference in her favour. She wore satins and fine linen ; and seems, 
in consideration of her rank and connexions, to have been treated with 
a degree of indulgence she little deserved. She lived in this confinement 
for thirty years: and then, being seventy years of age, she received some 
further mitigation of her penalty ; being permitted to live freely within 
certain precincts of the city. Here she received company, and was Visi- 
ted, not only by foreigners, but by her own country people ; and it is re- 
lated that a lady, at one of her evening parties, having evinced some un- 
easiness at seeing grains of a white substance sprinkled over a salad she 
was about to eat, Madame Ursinus said sarcastically, “ Don’t be afraid ; 
it’s not arsenic.” 

Indeed, on the very day she was set free, she invited a party to take 
coffee with her; and the next morning it was currently reported that 
every one of the company had been poisoned. Very ill they were; but 
the cause of their indisposition proved to be the waggery of some 
thoughtless person, who, for the purpose of giving thema fright, had con- 
trived to mix some drugs with the coffee. 

Madame Ursinus lived to a great age, and at length died in the year 
1836, in the odour of sanctity. Five carriages, full of friends and acquaint- 
ances, followed the hearse that bore her to her last home: the churchyard 
could not contain the crowds that assembled to witness the interment; 
twelve poor orphans sang hymns of gratitude over her grave ; and friendly 
hands strewed the earth that covered her with flowers. Yet, Madame 
Ursinus died without having ever confessed her crimes, nor, as far as 
could be jndged by appearances, ever repented of them ; neither was the 
motive for their commission ever clearly made out. 

The story we next turn to relates to a person in a different rank of life. 

In the year 1809, there resided in a part of Prussia, called the Ober- 
iand, a respectable middle-aged female, who supported herself by kuit- 
ting. She was a widow, who had evidently seen and suffered much. Her 
deportment was particularly quiet,and her manner pleasing and friendly. 
The fear of God and the love of her neighbour appeared to be the ruling 
principles of her life ; and she was looked upon as a worthy, excellent 

erson; who, however, in spite of her industry, found some difficulty in 

eeping herself above want. She went by the name of Nannette Schin- 
leben. She was a native of Nuremburg, and her maiden name was 
Steinacker. After the vicissitudes of a varied life, she had settled down 
to this obscure and humble mode of existence; but it was understood, 
that if an opportunity offered of improving her condition, she would be 
glad to avail herself of it. Her excellent reputation soon procured her 
such a situation as she desired. 

; In the month of March, 1808, a person of the name of Glaser, who re- 
sided at Kasendorf, engaged her in the capacity of housekeeper, at the 
recommendation of his own son, who had had some smail dealings with her, 
and had formed a very favourable opinion of her character. Her con- 
duct soon procured her not only the approbation but the confidence of 
her master ; and the use she made of her influence was one that obtained 
her universal commendation. Glaser, a man of fifty years of age, had for 
several years been living apart from his wife. It was said that there was 
no fault on the part of the lady to justify this separation; and in spite of 
the injury it was likely to do herself, Nannette undertook to bring about 
a reconciliation. She wrote le ters to the wife ; she engaged the friends 
on beth sides to aid her in this pious work ; and even, though a Protest- 
ant herself, sent money to a Roman Catholic priest, with a request that 
he would say a mass for the success of her enterprise. 

It did succeed ; Frau Glaser allowed herself to be persuaded—the hus- 
band declared himself prepared to receive her with open arms; and the 
lady, who was at a distance, started for Kasendort; but, as it appears, 
with a heavy heart, and strange presentiments. In a letter afterwards 
produced, which she wrote to her relations at the time, she said, “I can- 
not describe what | feel; there is a struggle within my heart that I am 
unable to account for! can it be a forewarning of evil ?” 

The husband went some distance on the road to meet the wife; and 
Nannette prepared a féte for their reception, which was not very consist- 
ent with the circumstances of the case. The whole village assembled to 
welcome them ; the house was decorated with garlands; the bed of this 
second bridal was strewn with flowers, and the following couplet was 
appended to the hangings :— 

“ The widow’s hand 
Has wove the band.” 

_These ill-judged and indelicate arrangements appear to have excited no 
displeasure amongst the parties concerned. 

Glaser seemed disposed to treat his wife with great kindness, and the 
lady was becoming quite reconciled to the re-union, when, unfortunately 
she was taken ill, and died on the 26th of August; exactly four weeks 
after her arrival at Kasendorf. 

Shortly after this unfortunate event, Nannette transferred herself to the 
service of a gentleman called Grohmann, who resided at Sanspareil 
Glaser gave her the best of characters. Grohmann was a fine young man, 
—_ hyos poe we years of age; but he sutfered from frequent fits of 
gout; an the devotion with which Nannette nursed him on these occa- 
sions was truly admirable. 

In spite of her tender care, however, the young man thought he would 
rather be nursed by a wife, and he accordingly made advances to a lady 
who accepted his proposals ; and every thing being arranged, the mar- 
riage was about to be solemnized, when Grohmann was ta en suddenl 
ill. Nannette never quitted his bed side during the progress of his oat 
terings, which were fearful; but he died, and she was inconsolable, Her 
me and cries rent the hearts of all beholders. She was, however, under 
. e necessity of seeking another situation; and the manner in which she 
pt my ———o the two former places, recommended her so 
rat ys . a lady of the name of Gebhard, who was about to be con- 

ned, thought herself particularly fortunate in obtaining her services 
Accordingly, Nannette attended her during her indisposition and the 
child was happily born; but on the third day things took an ill ‘turn ; the 
lady was seized with vomitings, and, after enduring much pain " she 
ied. The infant was committed to the care of Nannette, who nursed it 
ae yer pony Some people were certainly silly enough 
he Mr. Gebhar« not to keep in his service so unlucky a person. 

oubtless, she was an excellant woman, a clever servant; but misfortune 
seemed to follow her footsteps. Mr. Gebhard, however, had no belief in 
-—_ fatalities, and, for several months, she remained in this house, at 
bw read of his establishment; and although certainly there were very 
‘requent indispositions among the servants, and even amongst the visitors 
who frequented the house, no suspicions were awakened; and Nannette 
remained high in the esteem and confidence of her employer; till on the 
Ist of September, 1809, a large party having assembled at Mr. Gebhard’s 
ere the whole company were taken ill, after drinking some 

Nannette had brought from the cellar.» 
no ne Gone now seem to have found their way into the minds of 

e sulferers. Nob dy, however, ventured to denounce Nannette; they 
=—v urged Mr. Gebhard to part with her, she was so unlacky! To ob- 
ige them, he consented to do so; 
and behaved to her in the most liberal manner. 

MF ve wpe did not conceal that she was very much pained by this dis- 
bes ok - . _— ssed extreme grief at leaving her beloved little charge; 
“4 etre uo temper. She was diligent, active, and obliging to the 
Wouble af flint ven Sportive; for it being rem irked that she took the 
parted, she said” ; " : t-cellars with her own hands just before she de- 
fiend en lear : sh ‘ id it ‘ to bring luck to those she left behind.” So 
pci mg " ister, that when the coach which was toc srry her away 

or, he invited her to take a cup of chocolate with him be- 


fore she went ; 
i. ~6She took a tender leave of the 


split aad bios Pie ty child, and gave it some 
This dene ake a om —s w Tauch he would mss his kind nurse. 
Sse had not, however 1 ef mer fell pw-eervante, and drove ower 

Pinae tgy a: rig “e ; » . gzoue a quarter of au hour, when the whole 
dalton. winena ry oy several persons who had partaken of the 
servaits declared their x ae mont P uns and vomitings; Whereupon the 
wsee Geeatied thes vendeoutin ions of Nannette. Many circuinstances 

; it scarcely possible to doubt her guilt; but so 


but he gave her excellent testimonials, 
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much difficulty had Gebhard in altering his — of her, that though on 
examination a quantity of arsenic was found in the salt barrel, he allowed 
a month to pass before he took any measures for her apprehension. 

In the mean time, quite at her ease, and with a de of confidence 
that long impunity can alone account for, Nannette Schdnleben pursued 
her journey. On the road she wrote a letter to Mr. Gebhard, expressing 
her conviction that the infant would be so unhappy without her that he 
would be under the necessity of recalling her; and she remained for 
some days within such a distance as would have rendered her return easy. 
However, no summons reaching her, it became necessary to look for a 
residence elsewhere ; but she now found that wherever she was known, 
people objected to receive her under their roof. 

At length, being driven from house to house, she resolved to seek re- 
fuge with her own daughter, who was married, and inhabited a small 
house in Franconia. When she reached the spot she found her son-in- 
law gaily dressed, surrounded by a party of his friends; but, alas! there 
was no part in their rejoicings for her. Herdaughter was in jail, and the 
husband, who had divorced her, was about to marry again. 

It was not till October, 1809, that Mr. Gebhard made up his mind to 
have Nannette apprehended. It was then found that she was the widow 
of a notary, whose name was Zwanziger, but that she had very good rea- 
sons for dropping this appellation an assuming another. She, of course, 
professed to be the most innocent creature in the world; but the bodies 
of the persons she had murdered were disinterred, and presented ample 
evidence of her guilt. Innumerable circumstances were also recalled, 
showing that she had repeatedly administered poison in greater or less 
quantities to the servants and visitors of her former employers. 

Her trial commenced on the 16th April, 1810. She at first denied every- 
thing ; but when she learned that poison had been found in the stomac 
of her victims, she confessed to having twice administered arsenic to the 
deceased Frau Glaser. She had no sooner made this avowal than she 
dropped to the earth as if she were shot; and fell into such violent con- 
vulsions that they were obliged to remove her from the court. 

In the interval that elapsed between her trial and execution, she wrote 
a sketch of her own biography, from which we learn that she was at this 
period about fifty years of age. She declared that she had been handsome 
in her youth, but no remains of beauty could be traced in her meagre, 
cadaverous features, the expression of which, in = of the constrained 
smile that sat ever upon her lips, appears to have been odious and repel- 
ling, a circumstance which renders her successful deceptions the more 
extraordinary. : > 

She was born at Nuremburg, where her father ~ » an inn, with the 
inauspicious sign of the Black Cross. Her parents ied when she was 
very young, and she had been twice married. Her early life had been 
busy and cheerful. Zwauziger seems to have been both a poor and an aus- 
tere man. It was, asshe said, “ still im hause ;” no stir, no bustle ; and 
“she feared her husband as the child fears the rod.” _ In order to dissi- 
pate her melancholy, she had recourse to books. “ My first book,” she 
writes, ‘ was‘ The Sorrows of Werter.’ The impression it made on me 
was so great that for some time I could do nothing but weep. Had I 
hada pistol I should certainly have shot myself. I next read ‘ Pamela,’ 
and Emilia Galotte.’ ” ’ 

The fruits of these studies seem to have been a diseased sentimentality 
that soon extinguished any germs of real feeling that nature had implant- 
ed in her; together with a great desire to render herself an object of in- 
terest, and to rise out of the humble situation in which fortune had placed 
her. At the age of twenty-one she inherited some property that her pa- 
rents had bequeathed her. On this accession of wealth, her husband 
seems for atime to have flung away his moroseness. Atall events he helped 
her tospend the money in balls and carousals ; and when they came to 
the end of it, their former mode of life was resumed. He lived in the 
wine houses, and she alone; but as he constantly pressed her for sup- 
plies which she had not the means of furnishing, she seems to have found 
a mode of raising funds, as discreditable to herself as dishonourable to 
him. 

Fortune, however, once more smiled upon this well-matched pair. 
Zwanziger obtained a prize in the lottery ; and again the house resound- 
ed with the song and the dance. When this supply was exhausted, the 
lady eloped with an officer, but returned at the request of her husband. 
He, however, applied for a divoce, and obtained it, but it was no sooner 
published, than they were re-married ; and she declared that after this 
they had lived very happily together, “ she having remarked that Zwan- 

ziger had noble sentimentsand an affectionate heart !” 

The notary died suddenly in 1796, and it is by no means clear that she 
did not help him out of the world before his time. From that period 


her fortune gradually declined, till she became aservant. She lived with | 


a variety of people in different capacities, and amongst the rest as a nur- 
sery maid insome English families ! 

At this degradation her pride seems to have been dreadfully wound- 
ed. She “ laughed and cried in one breath; and when her re 
issued their orders, she smiled and left their presence respectfully, but 
made a point of neglecting their commands.” Naturally she had soon no 
commands to obey. 

She had next recourse to one of her former lovers. He received her 
for a time ; but as he soon became cold and neglectful, she soon resolved 
to open a vein in her arm and die. _ In this projeat, however, she failed, 
at least as far as regards the dying. — She only lost a capfull of blood ; 
and the unfeeling man, tateend of exhibiting any alarm, turned away and 
laughed when she showed it him.” 

Determined to convince him of her sincerity, she next proceeded to the 
river to drown herself. She took her Sane servant with her, and a 
volume of poems, which she read by the way. When she arrived at the 
fatal line— 

“« My life’s so that I must end it!” 

she precipitated herself into the water. Two fishermen, however, who 
happened to be at hand, dragged her out agan, and she received no 
damage but the wetting of her clothes. As soon as they were sufficiently 
dry, she sent them by her maid to her hard-hearted lover, as a con- 
vincing proof of her inexorable determination to quit a world in which 
she was so little appreciated. He returned them by the bearer with a 
small sum of money, anda strong recommendation to quit the place with- 
out delay ; and that the farther she went the better he should be 
pleased.” “eo 

To the want of compassion exhibited by this person she principally at- 
tributed her embittered and revengeful spirit. In short, it would seem as 
if a devil had entered into her! “ When I opened the vein in my arm,” 
she writes, “he laughed. And when I reminded him that I was not the 
first woman that had killed herself on his account, he laughed too ' 
Henceforth, whenever I did any mischief, I said to myse f, nobody 
shows me mercy, and I will show none to others.” 

After this she entered into various services at Vienna and other places. 
Her last situation was in the family of a Mr. Von 8 ; butas the work 
was fatiguing and the wages low, she resolved to quit it, “ but her guar- 
dian angel whispered to her not to go without insuring herself some com- 
pensation. On the same day, as one of the children was playing with his 
mother’s jewels, he offered her a ring. {t seemed as if a voice within her 
bade her accept it.” She took the hint and departed. But this treach- 
erous spirit having also prompted her to possess herself of the contents 
of an escrutoire, she was advertised, by name, in the public journals ; 
and her son-in-law happening to see the paragraph, turned her out of 
doors. Upon this she wrote to reproach Mr. Von 8 .for his want of deli- 
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—————— 
By her assiduous attention during his fits of sickness, she hoped to 
win the heart of her next master, Grohmann ; but when she found he was 
about to marry another, she compensated herself for her disappointment 
by the gratification of her revenge. 

With the same object she poisoned Gebhard’s wife; she gave arsenic 
to the child when _ uitted him, in the hope that his consequent un- 
easiness and cries would occasion her recall; and for the innumerable 
other persons to whom she administered smaller doses, slight offences, 
and her immitigable hatred to mankind, were the impelling motives. 

By her own confession, it is evident that she revelled in the sense of 
power she enjoyed from the possession of this secret and murderous 
weapon. From the gratification it afforded her, she grew actually to 
love it for its own sake. When, in prison, a parcel of arsenic was placed 
before her, her eyes glistened with the passionate desire to possess it; 
and when she was about to be executed, she avowed that her death would 
be a happy event for mankind, as she was sure she never could have re- 
nounced the pleasure of using it. 

She took a great liking to the advocate that defended her; and exhi- 
bited her regard by requesting that, if it were permitted, she might be 
allowed to visit him from the other world, in order to give him demon- 
strative evidence of a future life. 

She died without repentance; and took leave of the sheriff and exe- 
cutioner on the scaffold with as courteous a bow as if she were retiring 
from a morning visit. 

We shall close our accounts of these female enormities with the case 
of Gesche Margaretta Gottfried, which we must, however, reserve for 
our next number. 


—— 
THE PEARL OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
A TALE OF THE PHANAR. 
CHAPTER III.—THE ARMENIAN AND THE JEW- 
Continued. 
The day following the departure of Anthymos and Riga Galati for the 

















scene of action, was one of terror and dismay to the Greeks of the Phanar. 
Many eyes that watched the rising of the sun in glory, were doomed to 
see itset in an eternal night; and many a form t at lay at day-break on 
silken cushions, rocked in the sweetest slumber, at night-fall was dragged. 
over the stony streets, to find elsewhere a far deeper rest. Neophytus, 
the monk, had good reason to prophesy so surely as he did, the speedy 
vengeance of their Turkish masters, on those most near at hand, when the 
full extent of the insurrection, and above all the recent successes of the 
Greeks in Wallachia, should have become known to them. His own pre- 
sence, as he passed from house to house, calling on all to follow him to 
the seat of war, and using no effort at concealment beyond what was ne- 
cessary for the recognition of the Heterists, was alone amply sufficient to 
compromise the Phanariotes. It was, in fact, his purpose so to inculpate 
them, and force them to appear as rebels in the eyes of the Turks, accord- 
ing to the command of the General Ipsilanti, who took this violent means 
to bring to a favourable decision the weaker and more vacillating of his 
countrymen, whose long connexion with the Ottoman Porte, and habitual 
indulgence in the enervating luxuries of oriental life, had indisposed them 
to take an active part in the rebellion. 

But there were other reasons why the next few days were likely to be 
made terrible by the fate of the Phanariotes, of which the monk was — 
aware. Sultan Mahmoud, who, notwithstanding the admiration whic 
it is the fashion in Europe to bestow on his political talent at least, cer- 
tainly carried a heart of stone within his bosom, if ever a man might be 
said to have done so, had found it a part of his crafty diplomacy, not as 
yet, in appearance, to withdraw his favour from the Greeks of the Pha- 
| nar, many of whom held distinguished posts under his own government, 
in the hope that he might induce them ultimately to break faith with their 
country, and even perhaps aid himself in arresting the rapid progress of 
the measures now taken tor her liberation. 

With this view the wily monarch quelled the rising indignation of the 
Turks, loth to part with their slaves, when each day brought tidings of 
| the gathering strength of the insurgent Greeks, and of their unexpec 
success in the skirmishes which had already taken place; and as yet he 
had suppressed, though he could not altogether check, the deeds of vio- 
lence which his subjects were disposed to perpetrate on any who were 
even connected with the rebellious country. Now, however, all such 
measures of temporary indulgence were utterly at anend; Mahmoud was 
not the least exasperated of this nation of despots, when this fact was 
| brought befoae them too forcibly to be longer doubted, that far and near, 
| the living spirit of liberty had indeed awakened, to be destroyed no more; 
and the rebel slaves, so long held in violent bondage, were actually slipping 
their necks from the yoke most rapidly. Neophytus, and those who ac- 
companied him for similar purposes to his own, had brought with them 
the news of a universal rising throughout the whole of the Morea, which 
had till now remained passive ; and what carried the rage and fury of the 
Turks to its height, was the discovery, that very day, of a conspiracy, 
badly organized and abortive, it is true, but still a conspiracy formed in 
the very heart of the Phanar, to assassinate the Sultan, and arm the whole 
Hellenic population of Constantinople. 

Slow as they had been to take the alarm, the cowardly Moslems now 
fancied the empire itself in danger, and that there was no safety for them- 
selves but in the instant removal of the Greek Rayahs from the city ; in 
other words, their total destruction! Throughout the whole of this p AD y 
ful day of which we are speaking, rumours emanating from the council of 
the Divan, gave rise to the belief that some deadly measure was there 
—- adopted, which should involve in its sweeping condemnation the 
whole of the defenceless inhabitants of the Phanar, consisting now prin- 
cipally of old men, women, and children, for we have seen that the young" 
and strong had obeyed the call of an imperative duty elsewhere. But the 
prospect of the dark sentence, as yet unknown, which was about to be 
pronounced on the unfortunate Phanariotes, did not, meanwhile, prevent 
the janissaries from breaking into their houses, murdering the inmates, 
destoying their property, onl carrying desolation and terror to the hearts 
of all survivors. The only families who, as yet, were left altogether un- 
harmed, were those whose rank, wealth, and station, or other fatal advan- 
tages, reserved them for a more terrible doom. It is a lesson deeply in- 














cacy in thus exposing her ; and then changing her name to Schénleben, 
she established herself in a small town called Neumarkt, as an instructor 
of young females in needlework, &c. For some time she conducted 
herself prudently, and might have prospered had she not admitted the 
visits of an antiquated military debauchee, whom she hoped to inveigle 
into marriage, and thus “to recover her position in life, and to hear her- 
self called ‘ Your Excellency,” before she died!” 

Her project failed ; and having lost both her lover and her newly ac- 
quired reputation, she was obliged again to set out upon her travels. 


hen it was she setiled in the Oberland, where we first introduced her ; | 
aud by her quiet demeanour, piety, and humility, contrived to establish 
herself once more in the good opinion of her n¢ ighbours. But whilst 





her outward,bearing was that of a saint, her heart was full of hatred and 
revenge; and she longed to retaliate upon mankind the misery she fan- 
cied they had inflicted upon her. | 

She seems to have had two projects—vengeance and her own reinte- j 
gration. For twenty years she had been driven about the world, subject 
to all sorts of insulis and indignities. She was now fifty years of age ; 
bat she did not despair of repairing her fortunes by marriage. The 
servile condition was hateful to her. To be once more a lady, and com- 
mand others as she had been commanded, was her hope and her object. 
But how difficult an enterprise! What road was open to her? She 
wanted power—and after seeking in all directions for the weapon that 
was to acquire it, she fixed upon poison asthe means of her worldly ad- 
vancement and the instrument of her hoarded vengeauce. 

It was with this view that she brought about the reconciliation between 
Glaser and his wife. The victim's path was strewn with flowers—gar- 
lands wreathed the bed of this secoad bridal, and peaus welcomed her 








to her husband’s home; but the mortal poison was already in her cup. 


culcated on the Moslem people, tu respect the especial prey of their ru- 
lers! and the family of Prince Constantine C was one of those they 
preserved to be the victims of a refinement of vengeance. 

_ The court-yard of the prince’s villa, like most large buildings in eastern 
cities, was walled in by several small houses, inhabited principally by 
Greeks in a lower rank of life, and also by persons of other nations, who, 
like themselves, were excluded from the districts of the Moslem popula- 
tion. One of these little flat-roofed dwellings was inhabited by two indi- 
viduals of a totally different stamp. Veli, the Armenian, who occupied the 
apartments on the ground floor, was ostensibly a shawl merchant, but he 
was possessed of an extraordinary degree of shrewdness and ability, which 
he did not fail to turn to account in many different ways. He acted as 





.physician when occasion required, as public scrivener, as confidential 


messenger—a most important office in Turkey—as secret spy, and even 
at times as hired assassin. In appearance he was the most frightful little 
deformed monster that ever was seen, with a pair of twinkling, fox-like 
eyes, absolutely teeming with craftiness and cunning, just visible between 
his enormons yellow turban, and his bushy black beard. In mind, he was 
a singular combination of the greatest talent, joined to the most inordinate 
and overweening selfishness, which bore fruit, of course, in the insatiable 
desire of gain. Doubtless we have wonderful opportunity offered to us, 
in this pleasant world ofours, of judging to what an extent men will com- 
posedly carry that profound egotism, which is the root of all corruption in 
human nature, and renders it, in fact, the vile thing itis; but with Veli, 
the Armenian, the gain or gratification to himself was generally so frightfully 
disproportionate to the miseries he inflicted on others in the attainment of 
it, that in him this odious love of self certainly appeared in a most detesta- 
ble pointof view. All other qualities, even those essentially bad, seemed 
swallowed up in it; he never thought of revenging himself, nor would he 
have moved a step to inflict a needless injury on any one; bat to many a 
luckless sultana did he administer a draught of poison, instead of a re 
medy, for the sake of the jewelled ring he drew stealtbily from her fin- 
ger,as he felt her pulse, and said it had ceased to beat; and many an in- 
nocent man he betrayed to the death, for the privilege of stripping the 
corpse of its miserable garments. And with all this, the little blood- 
stained wretch would cit singing all day, with as merry a face and as 
cheerful a voice, as though he bore within his breast the lightest con- 
science and purest of hearts. Of course be was also endowed with a pro- 
di-sious amount of wily cupning—it was quite a part of his arene 
policy; and during the few days which had elapeed since he had removes 
to this apartment, he had been amply engaged in slily exercising this 
amiable quality ou all bis pew neighbours, and more especially on Jussuf, 
the Jew, who occupied the other half of the house. 

In the East, quite as much as in Europe, the wandering Hebrew race 
are considered as outcasts, and are treated with all that contumely and 
contempt, wherein they reap the bitter fruit of their forefathers’ crime ; 
but whereas in European countries, the qualities universally recognized 
to them of meanness, avarice, and cunning, would seem somew hat to jus- 
tify this treatment, the Syrian Jews appear to ve a totally different race, 
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and, generally speaking, they bear a character which commands both res- 
pect and commiseration. Reserved and > dwelling much among 
themselves, yet mild and gentle when forced into intercourse with others ; 
given to deeds of charity, absorbed in the observance of their peculiar 
worship, they are ever characterized by a singular melancholy, which 
seems to darken the lives even of the youngest and most joyous among 
em. las! within sight even of the sacred mountains of their native 
m as g 
land, their hearts are yet hardened to the truth; they wander blind and 
benighted, between their bitter regret fora departed glory, and their false 
delusive hope for that which delays its coming, and a deep shadow from 
both is cast upon their souls. Justice and rectitude are, for the most part, 
in all their dealings; and when seen in their private life, the Eastern 
ews certainly form a very interesting portion of the race of Abraham. 
J tainly form a ver t ge} pees f th f Abraham 
Jussuf, a young man whose noble and expressive countenance bore all 
the characteristics of his nation, had now dwelt for some time quite alone 


in his smaH apartments in this house, though it was well known that his | 


means were amply sufficient to have afforded him a fur more sumptuous 
dwelling. He was said to have great possessions in the mulberry groves 
and silk manufactories of lower Asia; and at Constantinople he had also 
acquired a great influence over the authorit‘es in power—an invisible coin 
which more than any other is current in Turkey. Those who had any 
communication with him had reason to applaud his mgid truthfulness and 
high moral dignity of conduct; but he avoided as much as he could all ac- 
quaintance with any one, seldom went out, and passed much of his time 
on the terrace roof of his house, apparently engaged in astronomical ob- 
servations. 

A few months before this period some trivial circumstance brought him 
into an intercourse with the C — family, which had been renewed at 
intervals, with much esteem on their side ; but since that period more than 
even a deep shade of melancholy seemed to overspread his mind and 
ae countenance, and his lew voice had ever that peculiarly mourn- 

ul tone, which tells of aspirit within to which the world is sunless in- 


deed. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE VISIT OF THE JEW TO THE PEARL OF 
THE BOSPHORUS. 


On the morning of this fated day, Veli, the Armenian, was seated ona 
mat before his door, smoking his pipe, and looking as if his wicked little 
eyes would fain have pierced the stone walls of the Prince’s dwelling, 
when a tall figure glided swiftly past him, and he saw Jussuf, drawing his 
dark mantle closely round him, pass into the street. ‘ So,” said Veli, 
“here is something new! out at daybreak! this must be looked to ;” and 
he nodded several times in acquiescence to his own proposition, which he 
failed not to put in execution, for daring the day, he occupied himself en- 
tirely in watching the movements of his neighbour. Jussuf did, in fact, 
on this occasion, completely change his usual mode of life; he came in 
several times and again went out; tasted no food from morning to night- 
fall ; and it was easy to see, in spite of his calm and quiet manner, that he 
was in extreme agitation. At last, late in the evening, he returned, and, 
having thrown off his long dark cloak, tle Armenian saw him pass across the 
court-yard, to the gate of the Prince’s house, where, after a few minutes’ 
parley with some one within, he was admitted. At this sight Veli hastily 
rose, and stealing stealthily and slyly in the track of the Jew, like a cat 
about to pounce upon its prey, he speedily reached the door and crouched 
down behind the pillar at its side, so as to escape the observation of the 
vigilant Greek who acted as porter. The house stood within the garden, 
and this gate served as an entrance to both; through its open bars there- 
fore he could distinguish all that passed within. Jussuf had advanced to- 
war ds the outer staircase leading up to the terrace, on the lowest step of 
which was seated Theophani. 

The good old woman was evidently sadly dismayed at the terrible 
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prospects now opening before herself and all she best loved upon earth. | 


she was rocking herself mournfully to and fro, and in the corner of the 
stair she had set up a little silver image of Saint Dimitri, to whom she was 
addressing a deprecating prayer in the most penitent manner. 

“Why will you not succour us, Aghios Dimitri !—why will you not 
succourus! So holy a saint to forget his true servant! did I not otter you 
four great candles last year, when I scarce had a para to buy me slippers ! 


hope of Theophani !’’ 


Her reproaches to the saint were abruptly cut short by the entrance of | 


Jussuf; she started up, but seeing it was a friend, was about to recom- 
mence to him her lamentations on the state of matters, when he hastily 
interrupted her: “I entreat you, Theophani, let me have access to the 
Prince.” 

‘May I never see a good hour if I disturb him now! he has but just 
dropt asleep; may his dreams be happy! and, alas, he needs rest: this 
day and night he has broken no bread.” 

*‘ Bat the Pear), the cocona (or lady), Erota,” said Jassuf, hesitatingly, 
“could I not speak with her?” F 

*“‘ What is it you say to me! know you not that she is alone now? How 
could she receive aman? There she is all alone on the terrace, poor lit- 
tle angel, doubtless dimming her beautiful eyes with such bitter tears: 
och! dark is my heart for my fair young Pearl !” 

* But hear ine, Theophani,” said Jussuf in a low voice, earnestly. “I 
must see her, indeed, it her tather sleeps; the most frightful dangers are 


| 





was sinking at the prospect of a death of violence—her trembling hands 
were clasped over Lee shrinking bosom, with a shuddering horror at 
thought of the deadly blow, the murderous steel! A rustling in the 
leaves of the fig-tree near her, made her start with a gasp of terror; then, 
when all was again quiet, back, in that hour of dread dismay, her mourn- 
ful spirit would have fled to the days of love and hope now gone, steal- 
ing through the treasure caves of memory, to listen to the echoes lin- 
gering there of a voice that she must hear no more! But Erotaé, with a 
strong effort, recalled her soul from contemplations worse than vain, and 
forced it to overstep the boundaries of time and space, and enter on the 
realms of holy peace. 
had strength for the life struggle, which, let men talk as they will of that 





of death, is infinitely more terrible—she never could have borne that | 
agony of parting—that terror for the future—had not her soul been be- | 


girt with that one invulnerable hope, against which the raging waves of 
life’s tempestuous sea must ever beat and dash in vain. With the in- 
stinct natural to some minds she had built up her faith on all that is pure 
and primitive in the fundamental doctrines of the Greek Church, while 
she received no stain from her contact with the gross superstitions and 
abuses which veil its intrinsic purity, like a soiled and time-worn garment; 
and thus, in her dark hour of trial, she was animated by that living 
spirit of believing trust, which, when a weak and erring mortal lies pros- 
trate, even as one dead beneath the weight of miseries past and to come, 
“an enter into him like a new life, and cause him to stand upon his feet 
and endure into the end. 

The quiet step of Jussut, the Jew, aroused the Pearl from her absorb- 
ing thoughts. She turned round, surprised at the intrusion; but she did 
not observe how he trembled as he looked on her, kneeling in the star- 
light, with her white garments and fair, flowing hair. He seemed anx- 
ious, in asfew words as possible, to give her the information he had 
been engaged all day in procuring respecting the decisions of the Divan 
as to the fate of the Phanariote Greeks. He told her that it was still 
kept secret, lestany should escape, but that the sentence had been passed 
of universal exile. At Eacbooth, they were to be conveyed over the 
Bosphorus to some desolate spot on the coast of Asia, and there aban- 
doned to their fate. 

“My father,” exclaimed Eroté, as she listened to his tidings—‘ Oh, my 
beloved father, how shall these weak arms ever deferd you !’ 

“ But will you not attempt an instant flight?” said Jussuf, earnestly. 

“A flight! it is impossible,” said the Pearl. “ My father will never 
consent to leave this spot.” 

“ Alas! he will have no choice,” said the Jew. 

“ He will not leave it with his life, at least,” she answered, wringing 
her hands inagony. “This is his post—he has pledged his faith to our 
countrymen, to remain here, and supply them with the gold he has con- 
cealed for them. But I will fly to him; tor, if he decide to die, I must 
die with him. And, friend, I thank you much for the service you have 
rendered to us. Alas! it may well be the last we shall ever claim.” 

“ Hear me one word,” exclaimed the Jew, as the young girl was 
bounding from his side.‘ Cocona, your fate is not in the hands of man ; 
and none can for ever avert the evil day; but remember this, come what 
may, there is at least one life between you and the grave.” 

Erota turned upon him one long look of gratitude, which filled her 
deeply mournfnl eyes with a transitory light, and then bounded into the 
house, to acquaint her father with the tidings of their doom. 

—$<@—___ 
VALERIE. 
1ALE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Continued from the Albion of Jan. 30. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Ai last my reverie was interrupted by the servant coming in and telling 
me that the carriage was at the door. I immediately followed him and 
set off on my return, during which I resolved that [ would not leave my 


’ 


A Cc 


own expectations any longer in doubt, but come immediately to an un- | 


derstanding with Madame Bathurst. 


As it was late when I arrived, I did not see Madame Bathurst that 


, : | evening, but she came down to breakfast the next morning, when I in- 
have you forgotten them,—those four great candles! Oh, Aghios Dimitri, | j 


formed her of all that had occurred at her sister’s, and the unceremonious 
manner in which I had been treated, and having done so, I then observed, 
that of course I did not expect to remain with her now that Caroline was 
gone, and begged she would give me her advice and assistance in procur- 
ing another situation 

* Atall events, do not be in a hurry, Valerie,” replied Madame Bathurst; 
“T trust you will not refuse to be my visiter until you are suited to your 
liking. I will notask you to stay with me as I know you will refuse, and 
I do not pay unnecessary compliments. And yet, why should you not? 
I know you well and am attached to you. I shall feel the loss of Caroline 
severely. Why not remain?” 

* Many thanks, my dear madame,” replied I,“ for your kind wishes and 
expressions, but you know my resolution has been made to earn my own 


| livelihood.” 


around them—I come to warn them of the sentence that has just passed ; | 


they may yet have time to escape !”’ 

“ Then go to her, in the name of all the saints,” said the old woman. 
bursting into tears. * Oh, my Pearl !—my beautiful Pearl—I know well 
that there are dangers round ber !—save her, Jussut.”’ 


“Twill save her; while I live, not a hair of her head shall be injured,” 
said Jussuf, quietly, and yet so fervently, that old Theophani seized his | 


hand, rapturously exclaiming, 

“Good Jussut, may your grandfather and grandmother be eternally 
blessed! bat och! what do I say, you are a Jew—they were Jews! it is ; 
thousand oe but Saint Dimitri himself could bring you to Paradise!” 

Jussut « id not wait to hear his condemnation, he had bounded up the 
stair to the terrace. 

Meanwhile Veli, the Armenian, had heard every word of this conver- 
sation ; but it was just sufficient to whet his curiosity, and he was deter- 
mined to gain farther information. ‘ 


a 


the terrace, one of whose long sweeping branches hung almost within 
his reach. With the agility of an ape, an animal which he very much 
resembled, he made a spring at it and caught it with both hands: it 
scarce bent beneath lis little weight, and he hung afew minutes suspen- 


ded in the air—then gathering himself up he crept on from branch to 


and then 
ensconced himselt behind the thick foliage which ¢ ompletely concealed 
him in a position that enabled him both to hear and see perfectly all that 
passed ; then, as he never failed at all times conscientiously to administer 
to the minor comforts of the idol of his worship, he composedly lighted 
the pipe which he had not laid aside, and sat smoking, with eyes and ears 
mtent. The aged Prince slept as Theophani had said: : 
ken no rest, having 


branch, till he could with ease have dropt on the terrace itself, 


as yet he had ta- 


the event of his violent death or exile ; and now, as soon as the Pear] had 
ascertained that he had actually dropped into a profound slumber, she 
spread her white veil lightly over his venerable head, to shade his eves 
from the light, and stole out on the terrace to breathe the soft air of the 
starlight night. She crept on with languid steps to lean upon the balus- 
trade where Anthymos and Riga had leant the night before. and lool 
down, as they had done, on the bright scene below. How beautifnl it 
was! the garden, with its musical fountains and its perfumed bowers, 
sweeping down to the very edge ot the w iter, till the 
the feathery palm were kissed by each undulatin 


Kec 


long branches o 


gwave. The 


still deep 





waters of the Bosphorus revealed a second heaven. scarce less full of 
hight and glory than that which they reflected, and far off the soft green 
mountains of Asia seemed in the dim tremulous ht as tl i the flo t 
ed on the bosom of the wa ‘rs, and with a ith would be dispersed 

tne shadowy lands« iy ol a dream. 

There is something illar in ft ‘ ' fan East t 
which is similar in its eects on t iced by 
of another, yet serener, repos \W stretched out b 
us in their sullen m ty of rest, w eves 5 
that will not throb, and | wis that er pre a { 1 
friends they love. then fi is the we iand th of re 1 
away before their cime, and earth . fi : 5 
sorrows, recedes from our uprising soul, even as it diminishes be 
the flying feet of an angel messenger, and is s tw i « 
ihe immensity of space; and this same deep 4 ernity never fa 

swallow up the finite creation to t vi ‘ . ls. by n 

OK up to the immense, almost awfu p ty w hie 
great stars, with their quivering bean see! s t nble 
the presence ofa glory unrevealed ! 

Phe young girl, like a gentle s t, with her pure bright eyes,—the 
BOIt bal air. the tragran e-breathing flowers. ill were 1 keer G 
With the se+ but the mild soothing thoughts which sh t have be 
inspired by such a night, were replaced for her by the darkest images 
Fepine and a strength not her own shi ui braved t 
worst; b sO calm ana holy ro id ne we 


A large fig-tree grew at the corner of | 


| There is a 


passed the night and day in making arrangements in | 


“I know that; buta resolution may be altered when circumstances de- 
mand it. Madame d’Albret was no more related to you than Dam, and 
yet you accepted her offer.” 

“1 did, madame,” replied I, bitterly, “and you know the result. 1 
would have staked my life upon her sincerity and affection, and yet how 
was I cast away? With every feeling of gratitade, ny dear madame, I 
cannot accept your offer, for I never will put myself in a similar position 
a second time.” 

“ You do not pay me a very great compliment by that remark, Valerie,”’ 
said Madame Bathurst, somewhat harshly. 

“Indeed, my dear madame, I should be sorry if anything I have said 





) should annoy one who has been so kind and considerate to me as you have | 


been; but I know that I should be miserable and unhappy if not inde- 
pendent, and I never can risk a second shock, like that I received from 
the conduct of Madame d’Albret. I entreat as a favour that you will not 
continue the subject.” 


‘Well, Valerie, I will not; perhaps had I been treated as you have 


been, I might feel the same. What then do you propose to seek? Is it | 
the situation of a governess?’ 
“ Anything in preference, my dear madame ; I was sufficiently humi- 


liated yesterday. 
not to des« 
“ There 


rend quite so low.” 


companion for a lady, which I believe is any thing but plea- 
There is that of amanuensis, but it is seldom required. You might 
certainly go out and give lessons in music and singing and in the French 
language ; but there are so many French masters and mistresses, and for 
music and singing a master is always preferred, why, I do not exactly 
know. However, I think something may be done when we goto town, 
but till then all that we can do is to talk the matter over. 


suit. 


Perhaps some- 


thing may turn up when we least expect it. I will, however, now that | 
know your decision, make every inquiry, and give you all the assistance 
in my power.” 


[ expressed my thanks and gratitude, andthe conversation ended. 

Idid not, however, trust altogether to Madame Bathurst. l wrote a 
letter to my acquaintance, Madame Gironac, in Leicester-sqnare, stating 
what had occurred, and what my ideas and intentions were, requesting 
her to give me her advice and opinion as to the best plan I could follow 
In a few days I receive d from her the following reply, which I insert as 
characteristic of t party. gh 

“ My pear Mapemorsetre, 


Your letter gave great pain tome; and as for my husband, he was 
quite furious, and declared that he would not live a minute longer in such 
anabominable world However, to oblige me, he has not yet made 
iway with hiunself. It really is dreadful to see a young lady like you in 
such an awkward position from the weakness and folly of others: but we 
must sabmit to what the bon Dieu disposes, and wh things come to the 
worst, hope that a change will take place, as any change must then be 
for the bette I have consulted my husband b tw if you propose, 

t it s every thing. He s?ys vou are to d Lfor ; governess : 
hnrown a is a Compa 1 to a lacs ust not be 
ia Db, go Vv il vit s—ini fa Isten to »othing 
exer you must come and I < | sav. mv dear 
adem elle, that ! jon In the tter ‘quest, and that it would make 
! ’ i happy, md that the bh mur ancl } ire of your « ympany 
be more tha 1 com tio Still, at but a poor home t 
I t mu. but at all events o 1 tyou m t scr l to take 
| of rather than rema to be mortifi by tho who think, a 
i this country, that money is every th | iV, then come 
mut feel inclined, and the we ¢ un t k rt 7g tly. and 
i Providence My husband has now h y time to eat his dim 
n i i y many pupils of one kind and the ot ; and I am happy 
to sa’ t ave also most of my time o upied ; it t it pleases God 
to cont s in good health we hope to be able to put up a little 
mone for a rainy day, as they say in this count where it is always | 
in Assure yourself, my dear mademoiselle, of ou 0 respect, 
consid ition P “ ANN E ( NAC.” 
We w tt town earlher thar sual, Madame | 1 ne lonel 


I should preter that of a lady’s maid, although 1 hope | 


are so few situations for a person educated as you have been. | 


February 13 
in the country after the departure of Caroline, from whom she had not 
received a line since her quitting her. This was of course to be ascribed 
to her parents, who thus returned all Madame Bathurst’s kindness, as 
soon as they had no longer required her assistance. I know not how it 
was, but gradually a sort_of coolness had arisen between Madame Bathurst 
and me. Whether it was that she was displeased at my refusing her 
offer to remain with her, or thought proper to wean herself from one who 
was so soon to quit her, I know not. I did nothing to give offence: I 
was more quiet and subdued, perhaps, than before, because I had become 


| more reflective ; but I could not accuse myself of any fault or error, that 
The timid and fragile being could never have | 


I was aware of. We had been about a week in London, when an old 
acquaintance of Madame Bathurst’s, who had just returned from Italy, 
where she had resided for two years, called upon her. Her name was 
Lady R she was the widow of a baronet, not in very opulent cir- 
cumstances, although with a sufficiency to hire, if not keep a carriage. 
She was, moreover, an author, having written two or three novels, not 
very good I was told, but still, emanating from the pen of a lady, they 
were well paid for by certain puffing booksellers. She was very eccen- 
tric, and rather amusing. When a woman says every thing that comes 
into her head, out of a great deal of chatf there will drop some few grains 
of wheat; and so sometimes, more by accident than otherwise, she said 
what is called a good thing. Now, a good thing is repeated, while all 
the nonsense is forgotten; and Lady R was considered a wit, as well 
as an author. She was a tall woman; I should think very near, if not 
past, fifty years of age, with the remains of beauty in her countenance: 
apparently, she was strong and healthy, as she walked with aspring; and 
was lively and quick in all her motions. 

“Cara mia,” exclaimed she, as she was announced, running up to Ma- 
dame Bathurst, “ and how have, you been all this while—my biennial ab- 
sence in the land of poetry—in which I have laid up such stores of beau- 
teous images and ideas in my mind, that J shall ue them last me dur- 
ing my life. Have you read my last! It’s surprising, every one says 
and proves the effect of climate upon composition—quite new—an Italian 
story of thrilling interest. And you have something new here, I per-, 
ceive,” continued she, turning to me, “not only new, but beauti ul— 
introduce me ; I aman enthusiast in the sublime and beautiful. Is she 
any relation? No relation!—Mademoiselle de Chatenauf!—what a 
pretty name for a novel. I should like to borrow it, and paint the ori- 
ginal from nature. Will you sit for your likeness ?” ; 

That Lady R allowed no one to talk but herself was evident. 
Madame Bathurst, who knew her well, allowed her to run on; and I, 
not much valuing the dose of flattery so unceremoniously bestowed 
upon me, took an opportunity, when Lady R turned round to whisper 
something to Madame Bathurst, to make my escape from the roum. The 
following morning, Madmae Bathurst said to me. 

“ Valerie, Lady R was very much pleased with your appearance 
when she made herappearance yesterday ; and as she told me, after you had 
leftthe room, that she wanted just such a person as yourself as a companion 
and amanuensis, I thought it right to say that you were looking out for 
something of the kind, and that you were remaining under my protection 
until you could procure it. We had more conversation on the subject, 
and she said, before she left, that she would write to me on the subject 
Her note has just been put into my hands ; you can read it. She offers 
youa salary of one hundred pounds per annum, all your expenses paid, 




















except your dress. As far as salary goes, I think her terms liberal. And 
now, as to Lac : My opinion of her is in few words. You 


ly R 
saw her hain Han and I never knew her otherwise; never more or less 
rational. She is an oddity; but she is good-natured: and, I am told, more 
liberal and charitable than many others who can afford it better. Now 
you know all I can tell you about her, and you must decide for yourself. 
Here is her note; you need not give mean answer until to-morrow 
morning. 

I made one or two observations, and then left the room. The note 
was very kind, certainly, but it was as flighty as her manners. I hasten- 
ed to my own bedchamber, and sat down to reflect. 1 felt that 1 was 
not exactly comfortable with Madame Bathurst, and certainly was 
anxious to be independent ; but still, 1 could not exactly make up my 
mind to accept the offer of Lady R She was so different from those 
I had been accustomed to live with. I was still deliberating, when Mrs. 
Bathurst’s maid came into my room, telling me it was time to change my 
dress for dinner. As she was assisting me she said, 

“ And so, Miss Chatenceuf, you are about to quit us, I find I am 80 
sorry—first, Miss Caroline—uow, you. I hoped you would stay with us, 
and Ishould soon have become an expert milliner under your direc- 
tions.” 

“ Who told you, Mason, that I was going 

‘ Mrs. Bathurst told me so, not a quarter 
woman. 

“ Well,” replied I, “ she told you truly, Mason ; such is the case ;” for 
this information of Mason’s decided me upon accepting the offer of Lady 
R—— ; for Madame Bathurst, it appeared to me, had certainly decided 
it for me, by making such a premature communication to her servant. 

The reader may suppose that when I made this discovery, | felt little 
pain at the idea of parting with Madame Bathurst ; and the following 
morning I coolly announced my intention of accepting the offer of Lady 
R. Madame Bathurst looked at me very hard, as if surprised at not hear 
ing from me any regrets at leaving her, and expressions of gratitude for 
all favours : but I could not express what I really did not feel at the 
time. Afterwards I thought that I had been wrong, as, to a certain de- 
gree, | was under obligations to her; not that, I think, had she been ever 
so inclined to get rid of me, she could have well turned me out of the 
house, although I had deen foisted upon her in such a way by Madame 
d’Albret. Still I was under obligations to her, and should have ex- 
pressed myself so, if it had not been for the communication made 
to me by the maid, which proved that her expressions to me were not 
sincere. : i 

“ Well, then,” replied Madame Bathurst at last, “ | will write to Lady 


o,”’ 





to leave you ?” 


of an hour ago,” replied the 


| R—— immediately. I presume I may say that you are at her commands 


as soonas she canreceive you.” 
“Yes, madame, at an hour’s notice,” replied I. | , a 
“ You really appear as if you were anxious to quit ne, m iemoiselle, 
said Madame Bathurst, biting her lip. 
“ | certainly am,” replied I; “ you informed Mason that I was to go, 


| previous to having my decision, and therefore I gladly withdraw my- 


l lieve that Lam in your debt, Mademoiselle de Chatencut. 


| replied I, quietly. 


self from the company of those who have made up their minds to get rid 
of me.” see 

“| certainly did tell Mason that there was a prospect of your quitting 
me,” replied Madame Bathurst, colouring up; “ but—however, it’s no 
use entering into any investigation of what I really said, or catechising 
my maid; one thing is clear, we have been mutually disappointed with 
each other, and therefore it perhaps is better that we should part. I be- 
Have you 
reckoned how long you have been with me 7?” 

“ | have reckoned the time that J instructed Caroline.” 

“* Miss Caroline, if you please, Mademoiselle de Chatena uf. , 

“ Well, then, madame, Miss Caroline, since you wish it; it 
months and two weeks,” replied I, rising from my chair. 5 

« You may sit down, mademopiselle, wile I make the calculation, said 
Madame Bathurst. / 

“It is too great an honour for a Chatenceut to sit 
I remained on my feet. : 

Madame Bathurst made no reply, but calculating the sum of money 
due to me on a sheet of note paper, handed itto me, and begged me to 


is five 


in your presence,” 


if it was correct. 


‘ [have no doubt of it, madame,” replied I king at it, and then lay- 
ing it down on the cde sk betore her ; 

Madame Bathurst put the sum in bank notes and sovert igns down be- 
fore me, and said, ** Vo me the favour to count it and see if it 1s corret ts 
and then rising, said, “ your wishes will be « ied with by my servants 
is usual, m ilemoiselle, as long as you remain under m\ vot. L wish you 
farewell.” 

The last words were accompanied W ew courtesy, and she then 

niftedt ft » room. 

bs 1 cli with a salute as formal as her own, and mortified at the 
treats ) nt | had received, I sat down, and a tew tears est aped, but my 
pride came to my assistance, and I s on recovered m\ self. 

This scene was, however, anothet proof to me of what Ll must in future 


and blunting iny fee lin 


eet: and it had the effect of hardening m ngs. 

Viss Caroline!’ said I to myself, “‘ when the proté gée ot M wiame d’Al- 
bret. and the visiter of Madame Bathurst, it was Caroline and dear Vale- 
rie She might have allowed me to quit her without pointing out to me 
in so marked a manner how our relative yp sitions have been changed. 
However, I thank you, Madame Bathurst; what obligations I may have 
been under to you” ive now cancelled, and [I need not regret the weight 


of them as | might have done. Ah! Madame d’Albret, you took me trom 
my home that 1 might not be buffeted by my mother, and now you h ve 
, well, be it so, I wil 
pack up my trunks 
t of Madame Ba 


abandaned me to be buffeted by the whole world; 
as I left the room to 
] felt my courage rise trom this very attempt on the pa 


fight my way, nevertheless ;” and 


thurst to humiliate ie. 
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The letter of Madame Bathurst to Lady R- __, brought the latter to the 
house that afternoon. I was upin my room when I was informed by the 
servants that she waited below to see me. WhenI entered she wasalone, 
Madame Bathurst having gone out in her carriage, and as soon as she saw 
me, she rushed into my arms almost, taking me by both hands and saying 
how happy she was that she had acquired such a treasure as a friendan 
companion; wished to know whether I could not come with her imme- 
diately, a3 her carriage was at the door, and went on for nearly ten mi- 
nutes without a check, asking fifty questions, and not permittimg me to 


answer one. At last | was able to reply to the most important, which | 


was that I would be happy to come to her on the following morning, if 
she would send for me. She insisted that I should come to breakfast, and 
Lacceded to her request, as Madame Bathurst, who was not an early 
riser, would not be down at the hour mentioned, and I wished to leave 
the house without seeing her again, after our formal adieux. Roving ar- 
ranged this, she appeared to be in a great a to be off, and skipped out 
of the room before I could ring the bell to order the easteap oe . 

I completed my preparations for departure, and had some dinner — ht 
into my own room, sending down an excuse for not joining Madame ll 
thurst, stating that I had a bad headache, which was true enough. The 
next morning, long before Madame Bathurst was up, I was driven to 
Baker-street, Portman-square, where Lady R resided. I found her 
ladyship in her robe dechambre. : 

“6 Wall,” said she, “this is delightful. My wishes are crowned at last. 
I have passed a night of uncertainty, rolling about between hopes and 
fears, as people always do when they have so much at stake. Let me 
show you your room.” ' 

I found a very well-furnished apartment prepared for me, looking out 
upon the street. : : : . 

“See, you have a front view,” she said, “‘ not extensive, but still you 
can rise early and moralise. You can see London wake up. First, the 
drowsy policeman; the tired cabman and more tired horse after a night 
of motion, seeking the stable and repose; the housemaid, half awake, 
dragging on her clothes; the kitchen-wench washin from the steps - 
dirt of yesterday; the milkmuid’s falsetto and the dustman’s bass; the 
baker’s boys, the early post delivery, and thus from units to tens, and 
from tens to tens of thousands, and London stirs again. There is poetry 
in that, and now let us down to breakfast. [always breakfast in my robe 
de chambre; you must do the same, that is if you like the fashion. Where’s 
the page?” 

aay R—— rang the bell of the sitting-room, which she called a bou- 
doir, and a lad of fourteen, in a blue blouse and leather belt, made his ap- 
pearance. val 

“Lionel, breakfast, ina moment. Vanish, before the leviathan can 
swim a league—bring up hot rolls and butter.” fi 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the lad, pertly, “I'll be up again before the 
chap can swim a hundred yards,” and he shot out of the room ina 
second. we 

“There’s virtue in that boy, he has wit enough for a prime minister or 
a clown at Astley’s. I picked him up by a mere chance ; he is one of my 
models.” 

What her ladyship meant by models I could not imagine, but I soon 
found out; the return of the fad with breakfast put an end to her talk- 
ing for the time being. When we had finished, the page was again sum- 
moned. 

“‘ Now then, Lionel, do your spiriting gently.” 

“ T know,” said the boy, “I’m not to smash the cups and saucers as 1 
did yesterday.” i 

The lad collected the breakfast things on a tray with great rapidity, 
and disappeared with such a sudden turn round, that I fully anticipated 
he would add to yesterday's damage before he was down the stairs. 

As soon as he was gone, Lady R coming up to me, said, 

“ And now let me have a good look at you, and then I shall be content 
forsome time. Yes, I was not mistaken, you are a perfect model, and 
must be my future heroine. Yours is just the beauty that I required. 
There, that will do, now sit down and let us converse. I often have 
wanted a companion. As for an amanuensis that is only a nominal task, 
I write as fast as most people, and I cannot follow my ideas, let me scrib- 
ble for life, as I may say; and as for my writing being illegible, that’s the 
compositor’s concern not mine, it’s his b asiness to make it out, and there- 
fore I never have mine copied. But I wanted a beautiful companionand 
friend—I wouldn’t have an ugly one for the world, she would do me as 
much harm as you will do me service.” 

“T am sure I hardly kuow how [ am to do you service, Lady R-—, if 
I do not write for you.” 

“T dare say not, but when I tell you that [am more than repaid by 
looking at you when I feel inclined, you will acknowledge that you do 
me service; but we will not enter into metaphysics or psychological 
questions just now, it shall all be explained by-and-by. And now the first 
service Lask of you is at once to leap over the dull fortnight of gradual 
approaching, which at last ends in intimacy. IL have ever held it tobe a 
proof of the suspiciousness of our natures and unworthy. You must allow 
me to call you Valerie at once, and I must intreat of you to call me Sem- 
era Your name is delightful, fit for a first class heroine. My real 

aptismal name is one that I have abjured, and if my godfathers and god- 
mothers did give it to me, I throw it back to them with contempt. What 
do you think it was?—Barbara. Barbara, indeed. ‘My mother had a 
mat called Barbara,’ Shakspeare says, and such a name should be associ- 
ated with brooms and yellow soap. Call me Sempronia from this time 
forward, and you will confer a favour on me. And now I must write a 
little, so take a book and a seat on the sofa, for, at the opening of this 
chapter my heroine is exactly in that position, ‘in maiden meditation, 
fancy free.’” 








—_ <a 


PARISIAN THEATRES AND ACTORS. 


The Theatres of Paris. By Charles Hervey. Illustrated with Original 
Portraits of Eminent Living Actresses, by Al. Lacauchie. VParis, Galig- 
nani; London, J. Mitchell. 

Now that we are about to have another foreign theatre at Covent 
Garden, this volume, which would otherwise have recommended itself, 
by its entertaining intelligence about Parisian theatricals, will be more 
welcome to the English public, as furnishing the best information about 
matters and — likely to form a considerable portion of its amuse- 
ments. No doubt the rivalry of Messrs. Lumley and Costa will lead to 
the importation of a greater number than ever of Continental dramas, 
compositions, music, and artists of every description. It will be agree- 
able in that case to have a book like this to refer to, for an account of these 
and of the estimation in which they are held. This may prevent us from 
having third-rates imposed upon us, with tremendous puffery, as most 
famous personages on the scene of their past exertions; and at least teach 
us something of the preceding career of the actors, singers, and dancers 
who are brought forward to claim the applause and the cash of Mr. John 
Bull. 

As far as we can judge, the opinions in the work are fair and honest 
and may be depended upon for general impartiality. The author doe 
not affect that stupid wild enthusiasm which renders 80 much of our dra- 
matic criticism superlatively ridiculous; and he has avoided another strong 
temptation, viz. that of filling his pages with the scandals and indecencies 
with which his subject is so rife. He gives a historical retrospect to the 
various theatres of Paris, twenty-two in number, describes their present 
condition, and adds brief biographical notices of their principal perform- 
érs; the whole interspersed with anecdotes and humorous morsels, 
which complete the view in a very agreeable manner. A few extracts 


will serve to show that our compliments are not ill-deserved ; and that | 


the volume is entitled to become a favourite with the multitude who take 
ashare in dramatic entertainments. The accounts commence with the 
Académie Royale de Masique, manager M. Léon Pillett, under the sur- 
veillance of a special committee appointed by the Minister of the In- 
terior. 

“The Académie Royale is the largest theatre in Paris, and contains 
1936 places. The stage is 42 feet wide by 82 deep, and is of itself equal 
in 81ze to most of the other theatres, measured from the back of the stage 


to the centre boxes. This is clearly seen at the masked balls, on which } 
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over the house. Before the Three Days of few strangers were ad- 
mitted into the coulisses of the opera; and even now the number is limi- 
ted to a certain number of habitués, including the corps diplomatique, who 
are entitled by special privileges to an entrée, and some intluenti journal 
ists. ‘lieir favourite place of rendezvous is the foyer de la danse, a large 
room adjoining the ancient Hétel Choiseul, badly lit, and furnished with 
asemi-circular bench for the accommodation of the danseuses: the floor 
is sloping, and at certain distances iron rods are fixed in the wall, upon 
which the fair votaries of Terpsichore rest one foot while standing on 
the other, in order torender their limbs pliantand supple. This they call 
se dérouiller. A marble bust of La Guimard, on a pedestal of painted 
wood, is the chief ornament of the room. About an hour before the com- 
mencement of the ballet, the preparatory exercises in the foyer begin; 
and in another half hour most of the leading danseuses are assembled there, 
employing the short time that remains previous to the rising of the cur- 
tain in practising their steps and entrechats. Fanny Elssler and her sis ‘er 
seldom used to enter the foyer, having had constructed in their apartment, 
in Rue Lafitite, a miniature theatre de danse, with sloping floor and other 
accessories, where they could study with equal facility, and be secure 
‘from all interruption. Apropos of Fanny Elssler, the author of Les Mys- 
téres du Grand Opera relates the following anecdote. One evening, Burat 
de Gurgy, author of Le Diable Boiteuz, entered her loge, which was guard- 
ed as usual on the outside by two tall footmen, and entirely devoid of 
ornament within, not being even carpeted. ‘My dear M. Burat,’ said 
Fanny, ‘I am ina terrible rage. I have my pas to dance, and the corps 
de ballet have stolen my chalk.’ ‘ What, you think. ....’ ‘No doubt 
of it. Ihave asked everybody for some, Nathalie Fitzjames, Noblet, and 
her sister, ard they say they have none. It is a conspiracy, you see, to 
hinder me fromdancing. So now, M. Burst, you will get me some chalk, 
will you not?’ ‘ But, my dear lady, I don’t know where to g° for it.’ 
‘ Make haste,’ replied the danseuse, ‘I will pay whatever you like for it. 
You have a quarter of an hour before the curtain rises. I shall expect 
you.’ It was then eleven o’clock, and all theshops were shut: M. Burat 
de Gurgy was highly embarrassed what to do. However, at last he re- 
turned, bringing twenty little bits of chalk, bat looking anything rather 
than cheerful. ‘Ah,’ cried Fanny Elssler, ‘what do I owe you for it?’ 
‘ Ten petits verres,’ was the answer. ‘I bave been obliged to go to ten 
cafes to steal the chalk from the billiard table.’ The fatigue and torture 
undergone by young danseuses, even at the early ages of seven and eight, 
is extremely severe. Their little feet are first placed in a box with 
rooves, heel against heel, with the knees turned outwards. This is cal- 
Ped. se tourner. Then comes se casser; which consists in placing the right 
foot on a bar which is held with the left hand, and vice versd. These and 
manifold other different ways of drilling must be persevered in with the 
most regular assiduity, one week’s repose being sufficient to entail on the 
unfortunate beginner at least two months’ double labour. * = " 

“ The inferior performers and supernumeraries are paid on an average 
as follows. Those who figure as soldiers, nobles, &c. in the processions, 
receive 75 centimes (7s. 14d.) a-night. The salary of the eighty chorists, 
male and female, is from 400 to 1,700 francs yearly, and that of each of 
the ninety figuranés and figuranies, from 400 to 1,600 francs. Of the ma- 
chinists some gain from 1,000 to 1,500 francs a-year, others from 700 to 800 
francs. The eter of the orchestra, M. Habeneck, receives 8,000 francs, 
the second leader, M. Battu, 2,500 francs, and the other musicians toge- 
ther 80,000 francs.* 

“‘ The chef dela claque is a most important member of the personnel of 
the Académie Royale : the late chef, M. Auguste Levasseur, who died very 
recently, had a house in town, and one in the country, and his income 
nearly equalled that of a marshal of France. He was in the habitof recei- 
ving a monthly sum asa reward for his services from almost every artist 
of the theatre ; those whose small salary would not admit of their paying 
him in money, gave him the free admissions to which they were entitled. 
He had two lieutenants, under whom were four sub-lieutenants. Each 
of these six leaders had a brigade of ten men under his own immediate 
command, forming a total of sixty individuals. These were divided into 
three classes, the first composing those who were paid for their services, 
the second those who officiated gratis, and the third those who paid in 
part their admission to the theatre. The first brigade received 1 franc 
25 centimes (about Is. 4d.) a-night; the second, which was generally 
composed of young apprentices only too glad tosee the piece for nothing, 
owed their entree to the patronage of some one of the sub-lieutenants, 
whom they treated in their turn to a petit verre or acigar. The third class 
gained admission by paying M. Auguste two francs tor their ticket in- 
stead of the usual pit price, which is four francs. 

The signal of applause was aslight knock of the chef’s cane upon the 
floor, and the general rendezvous of the whole band, where they were 
instructed as to the degree of enthusiasm with which any particular artist 
or morgeau was to be welcomed, was a wine-shop in the Rue Favart. It 
is time that this intolerable nuisance should be banished from the theatres, 
and yet no manager dares to set the example. The public, say they, have 
been so long accustomed to applaud by proxy that they have become cold 
| and inditterent, and seldom manifest any feeling of approbation lest they 

themselves should be considered in league with la claque. The listless 
apathy of the frequenters of the Italian Opera, where it requires all the 
passion and energy of a Grisi or a Ronconi to call forth the least spark of 
enthusiasm, is cited as a proof of the absolute necessity of a claque; and 
no manager, however strongly he may advocate in private the exclusion 
of the chevaliers du lustre, as they are termed,t is willing to strike the first 
blow.{ ‘Let others begin, and I will follow,’ is the only answer given 
to the repeated remonstrances of the press and the public: and as no one 
does begin, the alase remains, and is likely to remain unchecked till the 
government think proper to abolish it.$ 

Besides the rats and the figurantes, there yet remains in the company a 
single specimen of the almost extinct genus of marcheuses, formerly of 
great service to the management in swelling out processions, &c. These 
are, orrather were, for their duty is now gone by, tall and handsome girls, 
whose business it was to walk in the rear of the corps de ballet, and look 
as pretty as possible. Napoleon, on his return from one of his campaigns, 
is said to have visited the opera one evening, and to have been so disgus- 
ted with the ugliness of the marcheuses, as to order the manager to get a 
fresh supply for the following evening, which was done. ‘The rats,’ says 
Jacques Arago, in his Physiologie des Feyers et des Coulisses, ‘are remark- 
able for their love of lotteries; scarcely a week passes without a new one 
being made up, the prizes qunbistingal epeboubaeen, pet cats and parrots, 
bracelets and necklaces, not to mention a stray scarf or shawl which has 
been worn by some fair coryphée, and is meas be doubly precious in the 
eyes of the haditués. Among the prettiest rats and figurantes are Mdlles 
Dabas, Courtois, Mathilde Marquet, Franck, Jesset, and Laurent: two 
stage boxes on the fifth tier, commonly called les fours, are reserved for 
the special accommodation of these young ladies and their comrades, 
when not engaged en scéne. Cellarius, the celebrated professor of la 
polka, wasa figurant at the Académie Royale. When he established a 
cours de danse in the Rue Neuve-Vienne, he fixed the price of the tickets 
at five and ten francs. Those of his pupils who paid ten francs enjoyed 
the privilege of waltzing with the ladies (which portion of the assemb] 
were usually composed of demoiselles de Opera), whereas those who too 
five franc tickets might indeed ta/k to the ladies, but were allowed no 
other partner than a chair. " by x 

“The public foyer of the opera is the resort, during the entr’actes, of 
some of the most distinguished literary men in Paris ; and many a a 
article of the Débats and Constitutionnel has been concocted there. Severa 
of the habitués, indeed, who have free admissions to the theatre, make a 
practice almost every evening of spending an hour or so in the foyer, with- 
| out even once inquiring what is to be done on the stage.” 
| ‘Enumerating the performers, we have the following notice of a dancer 
now at Drury Lane : 


| 








* “The authors of a ballet (namely, the author of the libretto, the chore- 
| graphe, who translates the words into pantomime, and the composer of 
| the music), are paid at the rate of 170 francs for each of the first forty re- 
| presentations, and 50 frances for each subsequent performance, Fora 
| short opera the authors are allowed 370 francs for each of the first forty 
| nights, and 100 francs afterwards. Thus, whereas forty representations 
of a ballet produce only 6,800 francs, to be divided between ‘three, the same 
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occasions the horizontal side-scenes are removed, and the stage is sur- | number of performances of a short opera bring in 14,300 trancs, or 7,400 
. J ; ‘ »« . sy ?? 
rounded by a salon, the decorations of which correspond with those of | francs a-piece, to the author and composer. 
e i . . . . . 1: lar he Jusetre 
the boxes. The coulisses of the opera have been « ympared to a skein of t “From their position 1 the pit, immediately under the Justre, or 
thread tangled by the paws of a kitten, from the number of staircases and | ¢ handelier, : ae! fae oa 
Corridors which cross each other in all directions like alabyrinth. Previ- t “ This nuisance would soon be done away with if all claqueurs resem- 
ous to the revolution of July, the four coudisses on the right and left of the | bled a certain conscientious individual, who is recorded, during the per- | 
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stage were guarded by sentinels of the royal guard: and six la queys in formance of an indifferent piece, to have clapped his hands most vigor- | 
the livery of Carles X. stood at the entrance of the different passages ously, at the same time shouting out as loud as he could, ‘ Trash, shoe king | 

rhile jf } ; : ) : ve Raith, hg 1? ; +} . ‘nconsistency 2r 
while huiss rs, dressed in black, were couti ally liding to aud fro, ! trash. On being asked the reason of this apparent inconsistency, he i 
sivine vy ving orders, Now the sentinels and lacqueys have dis- plied, ‘My hands are paid to ipplaud, and they do se Joy = re sa 
appeare ‘ } ‘ } , l while } ny heln ea a at mk. 
a p i » and only ove solitary municipal remains to guard the whole in-| seur, and while I clap I cannot help saying what I think i 

’r "Oo t * One . | " 1} } I tackl. i 
; : 6 +) lw Opera, whose business it is to see that, as soon as the curtain | § “In the smaller theatres, the chatouilleur [or tickler] is almost a 
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in 1 any dropped for the night, the firemen pass enormous sponges filled | useful an auxtliary as the chef de claque: it 1s his business to laugh at all 
hat th mer Over The scenery which has been used that evening; and also | the jokes, especially the bad ones, in the different pieces; and to utter 
that the iron « ‘ } 


urt ‘ } j 
~ a irtain 1s duly plac ed in front of the stage, so that, in case of | 
fire breaking o 


bel sundry exclamations of delight at short intervals, with the view of exciting 
ut behiad the scenes, it may be prevented from spreading | a similar manifestation of satisfaction on the part of the audience.” 


“ Mdlle Fuoco.—This very clever danseuse is, we believe, a nativb ot 
Milan, and first appeared at the Opera, July 10, 1846, as Betly in the new- 
ballet of that name. The chief pecultarity of her dancing is the astonish- 
ing steadiness and aplomb with which she walks, bounds, and pirouettes 
Ou tiptoe in the lightest and most agile manner, the sole of her foot rare- 
ly touching the ground. In pantomime she has yet much to learn; but 
on the whole we have seldom seen so promising a débutante.” 

Pass we on to the Théatre Francais, where we read : 

* Léontine Fay was not only a clever, but a witty child. Previous to 
her arrival in Paris, aud during one of her engagements ina provincial 
town, she was accosted one day, while walking with her father, by one 
of her great admirers, who said toher ; ‘ Mademoiselle, you have made 
me shed tears; you play Paul et Virginie to-morrow, so I will bring two 
pocket handkerchiefs with me to the theatre.’ < Sir,’ replied the petite mer- 
vewle, then only nine years old,‘ lrecommend you to bring three the da 
after to-morrow, for mamma plays Camille.’ Subsequently being ad- 
dressed by one of the confraternity of Paris journalistes with a familiar 
‘Good day, my little puss,’ she answered quickly, ‘Iam not a journaliste, 
sir, 1 scratch nobody.’ * * * 

“ Opéra Comique —Mdme Gontier, a celebrated actress and singer to- 
wardsjthe end of the last century, was remarkable for her strict observance 
ofall religious duties. This she carried so far, that one evening, previous 
to the first representation of a new opera, she was seen to cross herself 
and heard to say in a low tone of great emotion : ‘ Mon Dieu faites moi la 
grace de bien savoir mon roe !* During one of the performances of Les 
deux Chasseurs et la Laitiére, a terrible storm came on, and the actor who 
personated the bear was so ularmed by aloud clap of thunder which 
shook the house just after he had made his entrée, that forgetting his sin- 
gular costume, he got up on his hind legs, crossed himself with his fore 
paws, and went on with his part amid the laughter of the audience.” 

Under the head of the Italian Opera, we learn that Lablache’s mother 
was an Irish woman, and produced this fine fellow to a native of Mar- 
seilles, at Naples, in 1796. Mario is stated to be the “ son of General di 
Candia, several times appointed Governor of Genoa and Nice by the Kin 
of Sardinia. Mario, who was born at Cagliari in 1816, was educ 
among the king’s pages at the Royal Academy of Turin, and subsequent- 
ly became an officer in the Piedmontese guard From his early youth he 
was passionately fond of music; and both Meyerbeer and Donizetti are 
said to have prophesied his future excellence as asinger. On his arrival 
in Paris in 1836, the er of the Académie Royale, whose curiosity 
was excited by the encomiums lavished in private circles on the young 
amateur, took an opportunity of hearing him sing, and immediately offer- 
ed him an engagement, which Mario, after much hesitation, accepted. 
This greatly irritated his father ; who spared neither entreatiesnor com- 
mands to hinder his son from embracing the career of a public singer ; 
Mario, however, persisted in his resolution, but so far yieided to the 

_— wish as to consent to let his Christian name alone appear in the 

5.’ 

Ronconi is highly spoken of ; and Grisi, the niece of the celebrated 
Grassini, we are told. ‘ 

“ After receiving some instruction from one of her uncles, a clever pro- 
fessor, made her first appearance on the stage at Bologna, in 1828, at the 
age of sixteen. In the same year, besides singing an opera expressly 
composed for her by Millitoti, she played Giuletta in J Capuletti at 
Florence, and afterwards appeared successively at Pisa and at Milan, 
where she created Adalgisa in Norma. In 1832 she left Venice for Paris, 
where she was engaged to replace Mdme Malibran at the Salle Favart 5 
and though she had to contend against the souvenir of her predecessor, 
her youth, beauty, and talent made a most favourable impression on her 
audience, and she speedily became popular.” 

Persiani next appears. 

“This charming songstress, daughter of the celebrated tenor Tacchi- 
nardi, and wife of Persiani, the composer of Inez di Castro and Il Fan- 
tasma, was born at Rome, October 4, 1812. Her father was averse to her 
ae i the stage as a profession, although, whea she was only eleven 
years old, a sonnet was addressed to her by the illustrious cantatrice, Mom- 
belli, whom she had moved to tears by her singing. Subsequently, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, wishing to satisfy himself as to the real merits of 
the young vocalist, invited her to sing at several concerts given by him 
during Lent, on each of which occasions she was greatly applauded. In 
1830 she married Persiani; and two years later an event occurred which 
materially influenced her future career. The opera of Francesca di Ri- 
mini was on the point of being produced at Leghorn, and in it two emi- 
nent female singers were to appear. On the day of rehearsal, one only 
answered the call: manager he - nomllieme were in despair, for where on 
so short a notice could they hope to find asubstitute for the other? Atlast 
it was suggested that Mdme Persiani, who was then residing with her 
family at a villa near Leghorn, might perhaps be induced to aid them in 
this dileuea; and a messenger was forthwith despatched to her, stating 
the circumstances, and imploring her to take a part in the opera. After 
some hesitation, she, with her father’s and husband’s consent, agreed to 
sing; and thus, with scarcely any preparation and quite unexpectedly, 
made her first appearance on the stage. Her success was so decisive, that 
she had no further excuse for abandoning a career so auspiciously begun ; 
and a few days after her debut signed an engagement for Padua. From 
thence she went to Venice, where Mdme Pasta was then singing, and 
soon became the idol of the Venetians, who unanimously christened her 
little Pasta.” 

The Vaudeville, Variétés, Porte St. Martin, and all the minor theatres 
are successively noticed; and the annexed few additional extracts will 
serve to amuse our readers, and illustrate them and the author. 

Chapelle “ was short and stout, with eyes which were continually open- 
ing and shutting, thick black eyebrows, a mouth always half-open, anda 
pair of legs resembling in shape the feet of an elephant. His credulity 
was proverbial, and his comeutun were not slow in taking advantage of 
it. He was told one day that diligences were in future to be made of 
India rubber, in order that they might be able to take up all the passen- 
gers they met on the road, however numerous —— might be. The 
vity with which Chapelle listened to this fact induced Laporte, the last 
of the harlequins,* to tell him in confidence that the Pope, accompanied 
by his wife and family, was about toenter Paris on a certain day. Off ran 
Chapelle to the barrier by which the holy father was said to be expected, 
and amused every one by asking, with great apparent interest, at what 
o’clock the Pope and his 5 rv were likely to arrive. Seveste, the father 
of the present managers of the Banlieue theatres, and himself an excel- 
lent actor, took especial delight in mystifying poor Chapelle; and one 
day, on his return from fulfilling an engagement at Rouen, told the unfor- 
tunate dupe, that during hisstay in that town, he had succeeded in taming 
a carp 8o perfectly, that it used to follow him about like a dog; adding 
that he was much grieved at having lost it. ‘How did that happen? 
said Chapelle, greatly interested. ‘Why,’ replied Seveste, ‘one evening 
I took it to my dressing-room at the theatre; as I was going home after 
the performance a terrible storm came on; and my poor carp, in trying 
to jump across a gutter, fell in, and was drowned.’ ‘ How very unlucky !’ 
cried Chapelle; ‘I always thought a carp could swim like a fish!’ As he 
grew older, however, Chapelle, weary of being continually hoaxed, made 
up his mind to believe nothing, and carried his scepticism so far as to re- 
ply to a friend’s anxious inquiries after his health, ‘Ask somebody else 
that question, my fine fellow, you can’t take me in now.’ 

“ Mdlle. Dejazet is not only one of the most distinguished actresses, but 
also one of the wittiest women of her day; were all her clever sayings col- 
lected together, they would form a volume far exceeding in bulk the fa- 
mous ‘ Arnouldiana,’ in which are chronicled the liveliest sallies and re- 
partees of the no less celebrated Sophie. We have but little space for 
quotation; nevertheless, a few specimens of our heroine’s table-talk, se- 
lected from different publications, may possibly amuse the reader. On 
its being once remarked in her presence that she always appeared gay and 
in good spirits, she replied, ‘ [tis because I have sense enough to be only 
sad at home.’ A bookseller tried to persuade ker to write her memoirs; 
saying that it would make the fortunes of both. She, however, declined 
complying with his request. ‘What can be your motive?’ he asked her 
repeatedly. ‘Do you dislike the trouble? if so, I will write for you.’ 
‘Sir,’ answered she, ‘ rightly or wrongly, I have the reputation of being 
clever; would you have me lose it!’ Speaking of Italian singing, she ob- 
served that ‘the embroidery was worth more than the material.’ A 

would-be prude remarked one day in her hearing: ‘ 1 am very particular 

about my reputation.’ ‘You are always particular about trifles,’ replied 

Déjazet. We repeat, a collection of her bons mots would fill a volume; 

and what better title could be devised for such a work than ‘ D@ja- 





| zetiana?’” 


A manager of the Ambigu Comique, and also of e Gaité, the Baron 
de Cés-Caupenne, ‘ig said to have been present by invitation at an en- 
tertainment given by one of his actors in celebration of a family marriage, 

* “ Laporte, the father of the well-known manager of the Italian Opera 
in London, was for 36 years a member of the Vaudeville company, He 
was desperately enamoured of the actress who plays d columbine to his 
harlequin, and said to one of his friends, that were he to perform without 
a mask, his eyes would be seen to fill with tears, and bis whole face to 


tremble when she was on the stage.” 

















She Albion. 








and to have remarked there among the company a very pretty and ele- 
gant young girl. He was so struck with her that, without even know- 
ing her name, he offered her a box at the Ambigu for the following night, 
and in the course of the evening, turning to a bystander, asked who she 
was. ‘That young lady,’ replied the individual addressed, ‘is Mdlle 
Sanson, daughter of the Paris executioner.’ M. de Cés-Caupenne start- 
ed back in horror; and, addressing a distingué looking man near him, 
said, ‘ Can it be true, sir, that that very pretty young lady (pointing to 
her) is the daughter of an executioner?’ ‘I know it perfectly well, sir,” 
was the reply; ‘for I myself am the executioner of Beauvais, and my 
cousin, whom you see yonder at the piano, holds the same office at Rouen.’ 
The poor baron slunk away without his hat, and it was along time be- 
fore he again paid his court to a beauty at a fétede noce. * * * 

“ The number of theatres in the different departments of France amounts 
to no less than three hundred and twenty, not including two in Algiers; 
only twenty-eight towns, however, have permanent troupes, the most im- 


portant of the others being visited each in turn by what are called troupes | 
In Lon- | 


@’ arrondissements, and the smaller ones by strolling companies. 
don, Berlin, Vienna, and, indeed, in almost every city in Europe, a French 
theatre has been established ; nay more, the drame and the vaudeville, es- 
pecially the latter, are now as popular in Rio Janeiro, the Havannah, and 
Batavia, as they are in Paris. . . . . . In the olden time, the question of 
the droits d’auteur was easily settled; the author receiving at one pay- 
ment the price agreed on for his manuscript, which from that moment 
became the property of the management. In 1658 the actors of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, who had promised Tristan l’Ermite a hundred crowns for 
acomedy called des Rivales, refused to give more more than fifty when 
they found that the piece was written by Quinault; the latter, however, 
eventually succeeded in obtaining one-ninth of the receipts of each per- 
formance of his comedy. Such was, indeed, the origin of what are now 
called the droits d'auteur, though the means at present adopted of touch- 
ing the same are not quite so simple. According to the statutes of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Association, first established March 7, 1829, and re- 
modelled December 9, 1837, the droits of each member of the association 
are collected, as well in Paris as in the provinces, by two special agents, 
who pay themselves for their trouble by deducting two per cent. in Paris, 
and fifteen per cent. in the provinces, from the sums received by them. 
The income arising from these dues, which are payable not only during 
the lifetime of an author, but for twenty years after his death, is still 
further increased by the profits derived from the sale of the tickets of 
admission to which he is entitled on each performance of his pieces.* 
The following is the amount of droits paid te authors by the different 
Parisian theatres: at the Académie Royale, an opera in five acts is paid 
for at the rate of 500 francs for each of the first forty representations, and 
of 200 frances for every subsequent performance. The droits for short 
operas and ballets have beet already named in our notice of that theatre. 
The Théatre Francais gives one twelfth of the gross receipts for pieces 
in four and five acts; an eighteenth for those in three acts, and a twenty- 
fourth for those in one or two acts. The dues paid by the Opera Comique 
vary from one-sixth to one-eighth-and-a-half of the receipts. At the Odeon 
Vaudeville, Variétés, Gymnase, and Palais Royale, authors receive twelve 
per cent, deducted from the gross receipts. At the Porte Saint Martin, 
Ambign, and Gaité, ten per cent. The Cirque Olimpique gives forty francs 
a-night for important pieces, thirty-six francs a-night for pieces in three 
acts during the first twenty-five representations, and twenty-four francs 
afterwards ; eighteen francs for pieces in two acts, and thirteen francs for 
those in one act. At the Délassemens Comiques, thirty-five francs are 
paid for three pieces, forty for four, forty-five for five, and fifty-four for 
six. The Théatre Beaumarchais gives twelve francs for important piece 
eight francs for those in two acts, and five franes fur those in one act.” 
ee 


LITERARY RELICS. 

The universal reverence entertained for men of genius causes their re- 
sidences, and every little thing belonging to them, to be regarded with an 
unusual degree of interest. 
graphs, pens, snuff-boxes, and other articles—are so eagerly sought after, 
and so highly prized. The neighbourhoods in which they dwelt are wan- 
dered through with greater delight than others more beautiful or striking, 
but notso renowned. “ There is a charm,” as Washington Irving ob- 
serves, “ about the spot that has been printed by the footsteps of departed 


beauty, and consecrated by the inspirations of the poet, which is height- | 


ene: rather than impaired by the lapse of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of 
poetry to hallow every place in which it moves, to breathe round nature 


an odour more exquisite than the perfume of the rose, aud to shed over it 


The house in which Milton resided between the years 1651 and 1659 


still exists at 18 York Street, Westminster. Jeremy Bentham, to whom 
the house lately belonged, put up a tablet on a back wall (believed to 
have been the front in the poet’s time), inscribed, “ Sacred to Milton, 
prince of poets.” This habitation, wherein part of “ Paradise Lost’? was 
undoubtedly composed, is now let out to two or three poor families, the 
gfound-floor being converted into achandler’s shop. From the parlour 
windows the poet could have commanded a fine view of St. James’s 
Park, more picturesque then than at present. At Chalfont, in Bucking- 
hamshire, is another residence of Milton, in which he composed ‘“ Para- 
dise Regained.” 
Cromwell in the garden of Sidney College, Cambridge, was cut down in 


March 1833, the mulberry-tree planted by his illustrious Latin secretary, | 
Milton, has been more fortunate, still flourishing in the pleasant garden of | 


Christ’s College, where it was planted by the youthful student. Some 
years ago it sutfered considerably from a violent gale of wind, which 
sadly shattered it; but its aged boughs are now carefully propped up,and 
its trunk protected by a partial covering of lead. 
mises to look green tor many yearato come. Its fertility appears to have 
undergone no change; in the summer it is laden with fruit, of which 
more than two bushels of the finest flavour were gathered in the season 
of 1835. The smallest fragments from this tree are religiously cherished 
by the poet’s numberless admirers. In August 1790, when Milton’s coffin 
was discovered buried under the desk in the chancel of the church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, some friends of the overseer contrived, at night-time, 
to possess themselves of the hair and some of the teeth of the immortal 
et. 

In the park at Penshurst Castle, Kent, stands a famous oak, said to have 
been planted at the birth of Sir Philip Sidney. 

“ What genius points to yonder oak ? 
What rapture does my soul provoke?! 
There let me hang a garland high, 
There let my Muse her accents try: 
Be there my earliest homage paid, 

Be there my latest vigils made; 

For thou wa.t planted in the earth 

The day that shone on Sidney’s birth.” 

In the grounds of Abington Abbey, Northamptonshire, stands Garrick’s 
mulberry-tree, with this inscription upon copper attached to one of its 
limbs :—“ This tree was planted by David Garrick, Esquire, at the re- 
quest of Ann Thursby, as a growing testimony of their true friendship, 
1778.” 

Henry Kirk White’s favourite tree, whereon he had cut‘ BH. K. W., 
1805,” stood on the sands at Whitton, in Northumberland, till it was cut 
down by the woodman’s axe; but, in veneration for the poet’s memory, 
the portion bearing his initials was carefully preserved in an elegant gilt 
frame. 


An English traveller, desirous of possessing a memorial of Madame de | 
Sévigné, purchased for the sum of eighteen thousand francs the staircase 


of her chateau at Provence. 

Sir Isaac Newton's solar dial, which was cut in stone, and attached to 
the manor-house of Woolsthorpe , Lincolnshire, is now plac ed in the Royal 
Society’s collection. 

Some years ago, a curious arm-chair which had belonged to Gay the 
poet was sold by public auction at Barnstaple, his native place. t 
tained a drawer underneath the seat, at the extremity of which was a 
emaller drawer, connected with a rod in front, by which it was drawn 
out. ; 

Benjamin Franklin’s “ fine crab-tree walking-stick, with a gold head 
curiously wrought in the form of th ; is bequeathed, in a 
codicil to his will, “to tue friend of mankind, General Washington; ”’ 
adding, that “if it were as eptre, he has merited it and would be- 
come it.” 

Thorp’s “ Catalogue of Autographs ” (1843) includes a letter from Miss 
Smith of Arundale, forwarding to the Earl of Buchan “ 
irom the coffin of the poet Burns, when his body wa 
his first grave to the mausoleum erected to his memory in St. Michael’s 
charehyard, Dumfries.” 7 

The tower of Montbard, in Burgundy, was Butfon’s study, and, to- 
gether with the gardens in which the great naturalist used to recreate 
himeelf, is religi uusly kept up by the inhabitants. 


It con- 


‘cap ol libe rty,’ 


a chip taken 


removed from 


“ Au Author has a right to withdraw his piece trom one theatre and 
to Give it to another, provided that a year and a day shall have elapsed 
mince it was last performed.” : 


Hence it is that relics of them—their auto- | 


| 
| 
| 
a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
' 
' 
' 


| 
Though the pear-tree said to have been planted by | 


With these aids, it pro- | 


Pope’s house at Binfield has been pulled down, but the poet’s parlour 
still exists as a part of the present mansion erected on the spot. A patch 
of the great forest near Binfield has been honourably pre served, under 
the name of Pope’s Wood. His house at Twickenham is gone, the gar- 
den is bare, and in disorder; but the celebrated grotto remains, strip- 
ped, however, of all that give it picturesqueness, grace, and seclusion. 

Cowper’s house at Olney is still standing in the same ruinous state so 
humorously described by the poet: his parlour is occupied as a girl’s 
school. The summer-house in the garden, wherein he used to sit conning 
his verses, also remains, its walls covered with visitors’ names. His re- 
sidence in the neighbouring village of Weston has been much altered, but 
is still beautiful, with a profusion of roses in front. 

Goldsmith’s cottage at Kilburn, wherein he wrote the ‘“ Vicar of Wake- 
field” and the “ Deserted Village,” was pulled down a few years since, to 
make way for new buildings. 





a 
THE PRESENT COLD WEATHER. 
BY C. CLARK. 
Hold, roguish Winter! Who now can at the title 
Become a carper ? 
Since all declare—compared with the precursors— 
That thou’rt a sharper ! 


Hard [as transgressors’ ]—has thy ‘ freeze-work’ made 
Each way men go ; 

And not the halest—if he hail thy reign— 
Can hail thy snow ! 


That thou’rt a mild and gentle one, grim Winter, 
Who e’er declareth ? 

Yet nature shows us, that—like charity— 
All things thou bareth ! 


Before the Equi-noz such blows to give us, 
Shows thy austerity ; 

’Tis plain, thou’rt now so sharp, tho’ few find truth, 
They can se-verity ! 


*List, list !’ like Hamlet, men cry out for now, 
Aud use their craft 

As much to keep out Winter’s, as they would 
The doctor’s,—draught ! 


’ Provided’ always, asthe lawyers say, the poor 
Can't be ‘gainst harms ; 
Then now’s th e season for ‘ hands’ unemploy’d 
To find some alms! [superb Cockney !] 


To each poor‘ brother’ men should be a-sister, 
And gifts be dealing : 

"Tis sweet to see that there’s—save in one’s pocket— 
A fellow feeling ! 


Cease not, ye rich, to give your soup support, 
And other fare ; 

And see the poor be ‘ baited’ not quite as 
Men bait a bear! 








Knights of the spade deem it not infra pie. 
Now alins to seek: 

They can’t e’en raise an onion; and only ships 
Can ‘spring aleak !’ 


The present weather to hunters seems no favour, 
They’re dull as logs ; 

And all because they cannot still—how atrange ! 
‘ Go to the dogs !” 


' 
| 
Such a stag-nation put to their dear sport 
Must give them shocks : 
How sad to find they cannot, though they’re quekers, 
Follow their Fox! 


The Fair, too, they to be con-fined are found, 
And sit and pout ; 

And while they’re kept within, the fire, ’twonld seem, 
Won't let‘ go out !’ 


Sad fate tobe thus caged !—like Yorick’s starlinz, 
Causing the ‘ dumps ;’ 
For keeping wet out, doots are bootless now, 
Yea, even pumps ! 
I’ve done with you, stern Winter: you who've thus soon 
Made us seem glummer ; 
I'll not, by adding all thy ills together, 
Appear a summer ! 


So, hold ; for daring ’tis indeed to rhyme 
Just at this season ; 

The very woods now show, without crown 
That rime’s high-trees-on ! ! 

Great Totham, Essex. 


law yers, 


LiterRAR y Penstons.—Her Majesty has placed on this list Mrs. Marga- 
ret Turnbull, sister of Dr. Leyden, L50 per annum ; and a like sum to 
| Mrs. Fanny Gurwood, the widow of Col. Garwood, anthor of the Wei- 
lington Despatches. 


Important AstronomicaL Discovery.—At the last meeting of the 

Royal Irish Academy, Sir William Hamilton stated the probability—in | 
| his own mind it amounted almost to a certainty, by a certain mathemati- 

| cal process which he had employed—of his having approache d, if he did 

| not actually hit, the central sun, the star round which the luminary of 
| our own system and his satellites revolve. Should this be ascertained 

demonstratively, the discovery will be certainly the greatest achieved in 
| the present century; although during the period which has elapsed six 
| new planets have been detected, one of them attended by moons, and the 
| last, probably also, as well as Saturn, encircled by a ring. —Dublin Even- 
ing Post. 

DetuGe 1x Iraty.—The province of Messina has suffered much from 
an inundation, the consequence of long-continued storms and heavy rains. 
The ancient bridge of Castelaidano (said to be 2,000 years old) has been 
swept away, the whole country laid under water, and several lives lost 
among the inhabitants. 


Mr. Dyce has been commissioned to paint, in fres¢o on the walls of the 

| staiponne at Osborne House, a poetical subject—* Neptune yielding to 
Britannia the sovereignty of the seas.” 

| It is stated that the Hon. and Rev. George Neville Grenville, the Dean 


of Windsor, will come into possession of property, in consequence of the | 


death of his late venerable relative, of the value of between £20,000 and 
£30,000 per annum. The Dean of Windsor took the arms and name of 
Grenville in 1825, on succeeding to the property of his maternal kins- 
| man. A Roman’s brick maker’s yard has been found six feet under 
| the surface at Melton.——It is estimated that on the yearly supply of 

cattle aud sheep for the London market, the saving by railway convey- 
jance is £675,000. Mr. H. Smith, an American miller, lately forwarded 
six barrels of the best Genese flour to Queen Victoria. He received 
3000 dollars in payment, and an order, in return, for six more barrels of 
the same flour. 











The pope has issued a decree, by which convicts are ! 


PEI CORY 


OTICE.—The Copertnership of PRIME, WARD, & KING is this day dissolved by 
5. cae he outstanding busi of the firm will be liquidated by the sub- 
scribers. 





M D 
DENNING DUER, 
ARCH’D GRACIE KING. 

N. B.—The office of PRIME, WARD & KING is removed to No. 18 and 20 Merchants* 
Exchange Hanover street, where their concerns will be liquidated by JAMES G. KING 
and EDWARD PRIME, who have been duly appointed for that purpose. 

New York, January 23, 1847, 


OTICE. Referring to the above notice—the subscribers will continue the business, 
su far asitmay be committed to them—under the ir of 2A G. KING & SONS. 
A 


MES G. K . 
DENNING DUER, 
ARCH’D GRACIE KING. 
New York, January 25, 1847. No. 8 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall-st. jan 30—4t, 


NOTICE. The co-partnership of PRIME, WARD & KING is this day dissolved b 
o eee consent. he outstanding business of the firm will be liquidated by the su 
scribers. 

New York, January 25th, 1847, 


. 





JAMES G. KING. 
EDWARD PRIME, 
SAMUEL WARD, 
DENNING DUER, 
ARCH’D. GRACIE KING, 


The subscribers have this day formed a co-partuership, under the firm of PRIME, 
WARD & CO., and will continue the BANKING, STOCK, & EXCHANGE BUSI- 
NESS, at the office of the late firm, No. 54 Wall street. 

New York, January 25th, 1847. 

JOHN WARD, of the firm of John Ward & Co. 
cinven Wane’ } of the late firm of Prime, Ward & King. 


jan 30—4t. 





UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 1] Wall stree.—The 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of prennum. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months, 
bearing 6 per aent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
esate woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
‘There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash. 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company 3 of the amount of tkel 





script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. S. Macknett, | Edward Anthony, 
John A. Underwood, Wm. M. Simpson, 


Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER Specetety 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M. D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical kxaminer, atthe office daily, from 2 to 3 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
can oll 


Lewis C. Grover. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 
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EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve- 

1al Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 

ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, i6th, 21st, and 26the every month; these ships 
succeed each other ip the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

New World, Skiddy, Marché, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21 
Waterloo, Allen, oo = 1S | «96, "Og. a 

Fidelia, Hacksteff, “x, * MM, “ 16!) Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, on, « 2, &£8, 2 2 « Ce © 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ss, ¢* #, “ 26 | s FH, « ii, “ Q) 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 as 6 “ 616, “ 16 
Ashburton, Howland, a 6§, ‘ 6, = s “eo Fe es 2, “ 21 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “ik, © i, ev “ #8, “« “ 96 
New York Cropper, nm * © “ 16, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, “* @, “ 3 “s 6, “6 6, “ 

Siddons, Cobb, * @, .* oe © 26 “ i, s “« jy 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 16, “« 16, “« 
Patrick Henry, Delaro, - & * & “6 e es 2, « gi 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “i, * 43, « 33 “626, “« 2, “ 

Yorkshire walle? * 16, “ 16, =‘ 16; Nov. 4, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, « 3] ns gg «& § Ore 
Sheridan, Cornish, “ss, « @, 6 26 “ il, “ Bo * 2 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 oe 616, os 16, “« % 
Henry Clay, Nye, «¢, * 6, « 6 « 21, * 2, * 
Virginian, Hiern, “33, * ii, “« il +“ 626, “ 626, “« 26 
Cambridge, Barstow, “16, * 46, “ 16 Dec. 1, April J, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, “7, “ Si, “ 2) “6 6, ss 6, * 6 
Garrick, Trask, em, © “ 2 ‘nt, *  ©¢ & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 616, «uw * & 


i 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 





comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 


| kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


| 








| 


no longer to be permitted to work for tradesmen, to the injury of free and | 
honest workmen, who are unable to manufacture articles at the low rate | 


charged for them by prisoners. ——A correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle mentions that a bees’ nest was found, a few days since, among 
the blankets of a bed which had not been used since the spring. The 
bees were all dead, as they had consumed their store of honey.——A sin- 





Meath. The throat, breast, and pinions were of the colours peculiar to 

» species, but the head, neck, and back, and some of the wing plumage, 
were snow white, beautifully variegated with speckles of olive and 
gold. ——The Parisian publishers are said to have paid no less than 100- 
000 frances for the copyright of a little catechism, written by the Arch- 


bishop of Paris. ‘The archiepiscopal rank of the author has probably 
caused this price to be given for the work, which is very short, and con- 
tains nothing remarkable. ——The late Rt. Hon. Thos. Grenville was 


the last surviving member of the famous “ Literary Club,” in which he 
ind with Reynolds, and 
was proposed for election by Dr Johnson, and seconded by 
Oliver Goldsmith.——The Duke of Marlborough has ordered 200 fat 
killed in Blenheim Park, and the venison to be given to 
the poor.——A statue of Mrs. Siddons is to be erected in Westminster 
Abbey ; and it is proposed to move that of John Phillip Kemble, Flax- 
man’s last work, from its present position in the north transept of the 
abbey, to some spot in the same building, where it can be seen by the 
side of the statue of Mrs. Siddons 


sat with Burke, with Windham, with Garrick, 


to which he 


does to be 


r thrush was lately killed at Mullafin, near Duleek in the ¢ ounty of | 


Price of passage to “Liverpool bas aee esp eneosereed $106. 
“6 “6 from ** to New York,...... £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C.H. MARSHALL,N., ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLKY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sbips Queen of the West, Livespecs Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New Y ork. 
$30 FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpoot. 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henty Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 73 Sout! -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.rpool. 


I EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
ofevery month 
This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will such 
ceed each otber in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year. 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold, “ 8, 8, a6 3¢*“ wo © Be « & 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting, | ‘* 16, “ 16, *« 16 Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt, _* & “om “in * BB * B 
Switzerland, E. Knight, iFeb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) * 2 « 21 “« 21 
Mediator, D. L. Stark, «hh 7: 2d .* - |*§ ee * 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 16, ss 36, ‘* 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “ 24, ‘6 24, co 94 1 « 13, « 18 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ 21 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 8 eo 8, oe se ©§  * 


Independence, W.R. Bradish, “ 16, “ 16, “s an. 4 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘* 24, “28, «© ww 1s, Ce 1s, “ 18 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) * 21, « Qh, “ 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 8, 8, se 

Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| ‘“ 16, “« 16, se . 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, | 24, “< 24, mi, ¢« 83, * B 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price ot cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless pegaies Bills of Lading are signed there- 
tor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 79 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN CU., 78 Sonth-st 

aug 15, 1846. 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, .....cccscccese eeecccccce sooccecese Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
CRIOBOMs ccccccdcccecccvcccossccséocccoscess Capt Edward G. Lot 
Britannia, apt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, .....-cesee008 Japt. Charles H. KE. Judkine 
MCB, cccccecccccecccsccccees Capt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON | FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847. | Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1847. 
Cambria sa Ist Murch, 1347. Cambria vs 4th February 1847. 
Hibernia “ Ist April, 1847. | Hibernia “4th March, 1847, 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 
(@ In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now being bailt, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 







| tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 


pool and Halifax and Boston, and between L verpool and New Yok. 
oct 17. 





es SALE. a fount of second hand BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 640 Ibs,and wil 
be sold low for cash; apply at this office. It was the fount used last year for print- 
ing the Albion, and is in good condition. jan 23. 





OOTH ACHE Ct RED IN ONE MINUTE—By the use of the Clove Anodyne.— 
This is an excellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth-ache, or pain in the 
| gums In ooe minute. 
The Clove Anodyne is not unpleasant to ge waste or injurious to the teeth, and wil) 
permanently cure any ton'l: lo whicn it + A be applied 
| Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, corner of Cham- 


bers street, New York, (successor to A. B. Sands k& Co.) Sold also by all —_* 
Drvggists in the United States. Price 25 ceuts. sept 19 3m. 
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Kuperial Parliament. 
House of Lords, Jan. 19. 

Parliament was this day opened by Her Majesty, in person, with the 

corms. . 

barr ae betore twelve o’clock, the hour at which the doors were to be 
opened, vast crowds had assembled around the exterior of the house to 
witness the urrival of the peers and peeresses who were to be present - 
the occasion, and, very soon after the doors were opened, the Royal gal- 
lery was filled. ‘Tie peeresses, and those ladies who had _ tickets, pt 
nued to arrive in aan succession up to within a short time before Her 
Majesty reached the house, and the most advantageous seats for ae: 
ing the ceremony were speedily occupied. By an arrangement di peer 
from what we remember to have seen on former occasions, the frout 
benches on either side of the house were reserved for the use of the 
peers, who were, therefore, present in greater numbers thau usual. But 
this arrangement was productive of much disappointment to those ladies 
who had arrived late, and who, seeing vacant seats, naturally desired to 
occupy them. The officers of the house required all their firmness and 
all their courtesy ia order to deny the fair applicants for favour, | Every 
available place, both in the body of the house and in the galleries, was 
occupied os ond Her ee we arrived, and some of those ladies who were 
so unfortunate as to be placed at the extreme rear of the strangers’ gallery 
could not by possibility have obtained a view of the sroceedings. ' 

Almost all the members of the corps diplomatique, including the Count 
de St. Aulaire, were preseut. Among the ee we observed the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Ely; and the 
judges were—the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Mr, Justice 
Coleridge, Mr. Baron Platt, Mr. Justice Williams, Mr. Justice Wightman, 
and Mr. Baron Parke. Lord Langdale and Lord Campbell were also 
there. Among the first peers who arrived were the Earl of Zetland, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Charleville, the Marquis of Camden, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and the Earl of Cardigan. : : ‘ : 

The Ministers present were the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl mer 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Marquis of Clanricarde, and the Earl of Auc 
land. — 

The extreme darkness, occasioned by the fogginess and gloominess of 
the weather, rendered it necessary to light up the house, so that a much 
more brilliant effect was produced than is ever usual by daylight, and the 
jewels worn by the ladies shone resplendently. 


~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


At about » quarter to 2 o’clock a flourish of trumpets announced a | 


Royal arrival, and in a few minutes after his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge entered the house. He was warmly greeted. His 
Royal Highness shook lauds aud conversed with several peers; among 
the rest with the bishops, and Lord Campbell. The Lord Chancellor, 
too, who had arriveda few moments before, also talked with his Royal 
Highness. ‘The Duke of Wellington arrived about five minutes after the 
Duke of Cambridge, with whom he immediately entered into conversa- 
tion. ‘The duke also conversed with Lord Dalhousie. 

Precisely at 2 o’clock the guns were heard which announced the ap- 


proach of Her Majesty, and, ina few minutes after, the prolonged note of 


the trumpet resounding through the Royal gallery apprised those who 
were assembled in the House of Peers that Her Majesty had arrived. 
Immediately afterwards the procession of Officers of the Household and 


others who attended Her Majesty on these occasions entered the house 
by the side door leading from the Royal gallery. The Earl of Zetland 


bore the Cap of Maintenance, the Duke of Wellington the sword of State, 
the Marquis of Lansdowue the Crown. Her Majesty followed, accom 
panied by Prince Albert. The whole assembly rose as Her Majesty eu- 
tered. Her Majesty bowed most graciously repeatedly, and the Prince 
then conducted her up to the throne. His Royal Highness occupied the 
smaller throne on the left, that onthe right, for the Prince of Wales, 
being left vacant. The Duchess of Sutherland stood on the right of the 
throne, close to Her Majesty, and the Marchiouess of Douro, as lady-in 
waiting, stood near the duchess. The Duke of Wellington stood imme- 


diately at the left of Her Majesty, holding the Sword of State. The | 


Marquis of Lansdowne stood on the right of the throne, on the floor of the 
house, bearings the Crowa, on a crimson velvet cushion. 

Her Majesty, having seated herself, desired the lords to be seated. The 
Commons were then, according to custom, summoned to appear at the 
bar. ‘There was the usual rush and scramble for front places. 

The speech was then handed by the Lord Chancellor to Her Majesty, 
who proceeded to read it with her usual admirable clearness and em- 
phasis. It was as follows : 

QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Jt is with the deepest concern that upon your again assembling L have | 


to call your attention to the dearth of provisions which pvrevails in Lre- 
land and in parts of Scotland. 


“Tn Ireland, especially, the loss of the usual food of the people has | 


been the cause of severe sufferings, of disease, and of greatly increased 
inortality among the poorer classes ; outrages liave become more frequent, 
chiefly directed against property ; and the transit of provisions has been 
rendered unsafe in some parts of the country. 

“ With a view to mitigate these evils, very large numbers of men have 
been employed, aud have received wages, in pursuance of an act passed 
in the last session of Parliament. Some deviations from that act, which 
have been authorized by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in order to pro- 
mote more usefal employment, will, L trust, receive your sanction. 
Means have been taken to lessen the pressure of want in districts which 
are most remote from the ordinary sources of supply. Outrages have 
been repressed, as fast as it was possible, by the military and police. 

“‘Itis satisfactory to me to observe, that in many of the most distress- 
ed districts, the paticnce and resignation of the people have been most 
exemplary. 

“The deticiency of the harvest in France and Germany, and other parts 
of Europe, has added to the ditliculty of obtaining adequate supplies of 
provisions. 

“Tt will be your duty to consider what further measures are required 
to alleviate the existing distress. Irecommend to you to take into your 
serious consideration, whether by increasing, for a limited period, the 
facilities for importing corn from foreign countries, and by the adimission 
of sugar more freely into breweries und distilleries, the supply of food 
may be beneficially augmented. 

“T have likewise to direct your earnest consideration to the permanent 
condition of Iveland. You will perceive in the absence of political ex- 
citement, an opportunity for taking a dispassionate survey of the social 
evils which afilict that part of the United Kingdom. Various measures 
will be laid before you which, if adopted by Parliament, may tend to 
raise the great mass of the people in comfort, to promote agriculture, and 
to lessen the pressure of that competition for the occupation of land 
which has been the fruittul source of crime and misery. 

“ The marriage of the Infanta Louisa Fernanda of Spain to the Duke of 
Montpensier h is given rise to a correspoudence between my Government 
and thoseof France aud Spain. 

“The extinction of the free state of Cracow appeared to me to be so 
manifest a violation of the treaty of Vienna, that I have commanded that 
a protest agall that act should be delivered to the courts ot Vienna, 
Petersburg, aud Berlin, which were parties to it. Copies ot these seve- 
ral papers will be laid before you. ers 

“T entertain confident hopes that the hostilities in the River Plate, 
which has so long interrupted commerce, may soon be terminated; and 
my efforts, in conjunction with those of the King of the French, will be 
earnestly directed to that end. 

“ My relations geuerally with Foreign Powers inspire me with the fal- 
lest confidence in the maintenance of peace. 

““ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T have directed the estimates to be prepared, with a view to provide 

for the efficiency of the public service with due regard for economy. 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“T have ordered every requisite preparation to be made for putting in- 





to operation the act of the last Session of Parliament. for the establish- 
ment of local « yairt for the recovery of sinall debts. It is my li ype that 
the enforcemeit of civil rights in all parts of the country to which the act 
relates, may | t ineasure be m iterially facilitated. 


“T recom ito your 
you for improving th 
you will not { to appreciate. 
“oe Deeply 

have be nm so ott 


dence \ I coul 


ittention measures which will be laid befor: 
health of towns, an object the importance of which 
the blessings which, after a season of calamity, 


ichsafed to this nation by a superintending Provi- 


important matters to your care, in a full conviction 

that your «dl! stone Will be guided by an impartial spirit, and in th 

hope that the p t sufferings of my people may be lichtened. ana that 
their future condition may be improved by your deliberative wisdom.” 

Witht he reading ofthespeech the ceremony of opening Parliament 





was concluded. Her Majesty and the Prince, preceded and attended 
as before, left the house on their return to Buckingham Palace. ‘The Com- 
mons retired from the bar, and the Lords adjourned during pleasure. | 
At five o’clock the house reassembled, when the Earl of Heatherton | 
moved the address, which was seconded by Lord Carew. 
Lord STANLEY rose to express his belief that, as the government had | 
abstained from introducing into Her Majesty’s speech, any expression | 
which must necessarily lead to discussion, so there was no wish on the 
part of those who had not reposed their confidence in that government, | 
to embarrass them by premature opposition. Having attained power by | 
no factious proceedings of their own, but by a combination of circum- 
stances, Her Majesty’s advisers had peculiar claims to the forbearance 
of the House, and they might rest assured that, so long as they walked 
in the path of the constitution, and avoided rash and Rinnareas innova- | 
tions, they would be met, not only by no factious opposition on that side 


condition of the country in the speech, it might be argued that that con- 


| dition was uot so satisfactory as it gor on the face of the last quar- | cessors in office, he would have done mucl 
est in the course of the next six | he had done. 
months there should be such an increase of imports over exports as se- | remove 


terly returns; in fact, he was afraid 


riously to inconvenience the country by reducing the goa J of bullion. 
In passing then to the topics contained in the speech, he was sure all 

must rejoice in the prospect of continued peace, though his confidence in 
| that prospect was based rather on the general conviction throughout Eu- 


not on terms, not merely of amity, but of cordial co-operation, with 
France. It was impossible not to see that the good understanding lately 
existing between the two countries had been very much altered for the 
worse during the last few mouths; and though he should abstain from 
an opinion as to the comparative merits of the statements on either side 
respecting the Spanish marriage until the whole correspondence was 
before the House, yet he thought the country had received a slight in the 
manner in which that marriage was brought about which would not have 
been passed on it had Lord Aberdeen been at the head of Foreign Affairs. 
This unfortunate coolness had been followed by another event, with which 
he could not help thinking it was nearly connected—the annexation of 
Cracow ; and, though on this point, too, he must reserve his judgment 





until the necessary papers were produced, he regarded the step taken 
| by the three powers in violation of a treaty eutered into under the aus- 
| pices of England as a discourtesy which could not have happened if 
England and Frauce had preserved their former cordial understanding. 
With regard to Ireland, there could be no question that an awful visita- 
tion had fallen on that island, and he was convinced that the country 
would make every sacrifice for its relief. 





He was not disposed to make captious observations on the course hith- | 


erto pursued for that end, but it was admitted on all hands that great er- 
rors had been committed, that the Labour Rate Act was a blunder, and 
that the plan for its extension was so clogged and fettered as to become 
a dead letter. In his opinion, however, a great error of the government 
had been a too strict adherence to the abstract doctrines of political econ- 
| omy, when they resolved not to compete with private speculation in the 
supply of food for Ireland. Those doctrines must give way to great 
emergencies ; and though he did not mean to assert that the government 
should lave undertaken to supply the whole Lrish people with food, they 
might have done much by establishing depots of provisions, and selling 
them at a fair market value, so as to keep down famine prices. With re- 
spect to the proposed measures of relief, he did not anticipate any seri- 
ous opposition to the measure for increasing the tonnage applicable to the 
importation of corn; but, believing as he did, that the scarcity of corn, 





question whether the temporary suspension of the 4s. duty would an- 
swer the humane expectations of the government, and whether it would 
not put money into the pockets of foreigners at the expense of the reve- 
nue. After alluding to the injustice of allowing the use of sugar in| 
| brewing and distilling while the malt-tax was retained, the noble Lord 

promised the government support in their Irish measures, provided they 
did uot yield to exorbitant demands; and after depicting the hampered 
| position of the Irish landlords, who he thought had been undeservedly 
) abused, implored the goverument not to take any rash steps with regard 
| to thein, and to set to work at the social improvement of that country in 
| the confident assurance that, if they honestly laboured for that end, no 
| party considerations should defeat their endeavours. 

* . . * ~ ” * * 


| 


| 


| After some observations from Earl Fitzwilliam, the Marquis of West- | 


; meath, the Earl of Roden, the Earl of Hardwicke, aud the Earl of Auck- 
| land, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in reply to Lord Stanley, stated that he 
would, on Monday, lay before the House the measures which the Goy- 
ernment intended to pursne with regard to Ireland. 

The question was then put, and agreed to nem. con. and their lordships 
adjourned till Thursday. 

THE ADDREss. 


House of Commons, January 19, 18147. 

The SPEAKER intimated to the house that he had attended in the 
House of Peers to hear her Majesty’s speech from the throne, a copy of 
) which he would read to the house. (The right hon. gentleman then 
| read the speech.) 
| Lord CHARLES HOWARD (who was dressed in the Windsor uni- 
| form) rose to move the address ia answer to the speech, and he hoped, 
| from the character of the speech, and the answer which he would pro- 
| pose, that the house would agree to the latter with unanimity. The 
first paragraph of the speech called the attention of the house to the ex- 
treme distress which prevailed in Ireland, and such was the nature and 


that he almost shrunk from exposing it in all its frightful realities to the 
notice of the house. He regretted how unable he was to adequately re 
| present, either by language or figures, the alarming state of want in” 
| which the inhabitants of that country were placed. In that country 1,-! 
| 200,000 acres were laid under potatoes, and he uuderstood, on aed au- 
| thority, that ouly about one-sixth of that quantity of land had produced 
any cropat all, aud that some parts even of the one-sixth did not produce 
good crops. He would not presume to say what measures it was the in- 
| tention of the Government to adopt to mitigate those evils, but he hoped 
they would be of a character which would relieve the inhabitants of Lre- 
j} land. He rejoiced that the Government intended to propose some mea- 
sure with respect to the corn and navigation laws, and also with respect 
to the use of sugar and other ingredients in the process of distillation. 
He could not retrain trom expressing his admiration of the manner in 
which their Irish fellow-subjects had borne their great and pressing grie- | 
vances, and he was much gratilied that it was the intention of the Go- | 
| vernment to take the whole subject of the condition of that unhappy 
country into their consideration, with a view to a final and permanent | 
amelioration. The speech had called their attention to the violation of 
| the Treaty of Vienna, and the abolition of the independence of the city | 
of Cracow; and he extremely regretted that such a step had ever been 
undertaken. He thanked the house for their attention, and begged to 
| move the address; which was, as usual, au echo of the speech. 

Mr. RICARDO seconded the motion, and said that he believed there 
Was no party in the house who would throw any obstacle in the way of 
the Government in the measures which they would propose to remove, | 
\ or at all events to mitigate, the calamities which prevailed in the country. | 
| [Cheers.] What the measures which the Government was to propose 

were, he did not know; buat from the speech he learned that one of them 
was to give facilities to the introduction of foreign corn, and that could 
only be done by reducing the duty, and altering the navigation laws which 
at present stood in the way. It was contended first, that an alteration in 
the duties would not produce any good, and in the next place that it 
would be an infringement of the compact made between the two parties 
in the house—the Protectionists and the Free Traders. It should be 
borne in mind that this country was not alone in its calamity. France, | 


| 


| Holland, and Belgium, shared it equally, and each of them had altered | 
their duties, and admitted cora duty free. This country could not, there- | 
fore P expect to import gralu inless it toll wed the ex unple of other 
countries. The price ot corn was at present 7U0s. and there wasa duty of | 
iz, under the new law, but even under the old law, with all its faults, | 
corn could be imported at 1s. duty when the price rose to 70s per quar- | 
ter. lle would not tronble t h with statistics, but he could not! 
help remarking t ’ ved 2,000,000 of quarters of corn 
from Ireland, but this year this couatry had to export about 3,000,000 of | 
quarters of cornto Lreland, making a difference of 5,000,000. When the 
rivers and ¢ sof America, and the north of Europe, were free of ice, 
| he was certain that not a singie ship which could be got but would be | 


of the House, but also by a ready and disinterested support. In this | papers he had received contained no less 
spirit and temper he would proceed to make a few observations, pr -| who had died of famine. 
mising that, from the significant omission of any allusion to the financial | millions in Ireland that the 


rope of the folly of war, than on the state of our foreigu relations. He | 
could not look with satisfaction ou those relations so long as we were | sequence were, 


both at home and abroad, was very much exaggerated, it ought to be a} 


extent of the calamities of want and fever which existed in that couutry, | 


known. The right hon. gentleman therefore did right to import Lod 


} tn sper king of the 4s. duty on corn, the 
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employed in the corn trade, and unless by an alteration of the duty on 
corn and the present system of the navigation laws, that corn was en- 
couraged to come to this country, it would certainl go to other coun- 
tries. He wished that all interests—agricultural, colonial’ and commer- 
cial, should be dealt with equally ; and he was sure that that was the best 
and wisest policy. There were great difficulties in the way of all chang- 
es, but he was sure the noble lord would not shrink from proposing pro- 
er measures to the house because there were difficulties in the way. He 
egged leave to second the address. 
The SPEAKER having read the address, 
Mr. S. O'BRIEN said that he could not refrain from expressing his 
opinion on that occasion. The condition of his country, and the pe Be 
ty of her people alike called on him to press on the consideration of the 
house the necessity of adopting immediate and adequate measures for 
relieviug the people from the horrors of famine. The last Irish 
than 18 inquests on persons 
It was his conviction, and the conviction of 
Government had not done its duty; and he 
thought that if the noble lord had followed in the footsteps of his prede- 
1 greater good for Ireland than 
He wished to know why the duty on corn had not been 
d three months ago, aud why had not Parliament been assembled 


| three mouths ago to cousider the Navigation Laws. (Cheers.) The 
noble lord had not done his duty, since he had neglected todo so. The 


Labour Rate Act passed last session gave power to the Executive to ex- 
ecute such works as should be sanctioned and asked by the Labour Ses- 
sions; these Sessions met, and the works which were executed in con- 
in fact, a positive evil rather than an advantage. (Hear, 
|hear.) It was true the Government was taken by surprise, but if that 
were the case, it was surely no excuse that Parliament had not been as- 
sembled to consider the best measures to be applied to the extreme cir 
| cumstances which had so abruptly arisen. He thought a minister who 
had acted as the present minister had acted on the emergency was de- 
serving of impeachment; and if Le stood alone he would adhere to that 
opimion. At this moment hundreds of thousands are employed in making 
roads while the lands are left uutilled. That showed a great incupacity 
in the application of the money granted by Government. But there were 
| some districts in which the Government did nothing, and the people were 
allowed to starve. (Hear.) He thought that the Goverument were 
bound at once to declare whether the calamity was a lecal or a uational 
calamity, and whether or not the contributions to mitigate the distress 
/ were to be considered an imperial or a local burden. The Union should 
| not be considered au Union so long as the advantages were all on the side 
| of Eugland, and the disadvantages on the side of Ireland. He was sorry 
to have been obliged to open the session with remonstrance—he had us 
much sympathy with the Governmeut as any other party in the House, 
but he must say that that Government lad not done its duty to the people 
|} Of Ireland. He called on the Goverument to carry out the measures re- 
| commended by the meeting of proprietors in Ireland. He hoped an ab- 
seutee tax would be imposed, and an extension of the poor-law carvied 
out, 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE would not have troubled the house had it 
not been for the speech of the Lon. member, who had said nothing of 
any measures to be adopted for the relief of the impotent poor in ireland. 
The plaus of the Government were calculated to afford relief to the able 
bodied poor ; but how, he would ask, were the impotent poor to be muin- 
tained?) The Government looked either to voluntary contribution or 
workhouses for the relief of the impotent poor. Both these, it was mani- 
fest, were inadequate to meet the circumstances of the case, and he de- 
sired to know how it happened that the duty of preventing starvation in 
their respective neighbourhoods had uot been imposed on the local 
| authorities appointed under the Poor law of 1837. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE rose under a deep sense of the responsibility which 











| devolved upon him. He wished he could say that the statements of the 


extent of the distress in Ireland, as described by the hon. member for 
Limerick, were overcharged. In considering this question, it should be 


| remembered that this calamity had befallen a people, who, unter ordina- 


ry circumstances, were worse fed, worse clothed, and worse housed than 
| any people in Europe, and upon this people a calamity had fallon waparal- 
| leled in modern times. By the mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
| the crop upon which the people almost wholly depended for food lad 
been swept away. It was caleuleted that the to al value of the potatoe 
erop in Ireland was £15,000,000, of this three-fourths had been lost, which 
amounted in value to £10,250,000. The oat crop had also failed—oue 
kind had been lost, and this, added to the loss in potatoes, inflicted « loss 
on the people of Ireland, in money value, amounting to £15,911,000.— 
The loss of potatoes was 8,437,000 tous, aud of oats 5,227,000 quarters. — 
But the amount of pecuniary loss conveyed a very inadequate idea of the 


| consequences of the destruction of the potatoe crop. Its elfecta upon ull 


ranks were such as to totally break up the structure of society in Leeland. 
The hon. gentleman had charged the Government with being responsible 
for the deathsin Mayo. Was it fair to charge the Government with not 
being able to avert these terrible evils, notwithstanding they had used 
| their utmost exertions todo so’? The pledge given by the noble lord at 
the head of the Government, to which the hon. member had alluded, was 

' that he would not interfere with the import trade of provisions into ire- 
land, and most fortunate was it that the noble lord had adhered to that 

| pledge. If the Government had exported food into Ireland, it would 
| have put a stop to the import of trading, and the Government having un- 
|; dertaken to do that which no Government can perform would have fail- 
|ed,and the distress would have beeu greatly aggravated, as the corn 
| trade would have been paralysed. Ue rejoiced that the announcement 
had been made and had been adhered to. With regard to the retail trade 

| his noble friend had said there were parts of the country in which it might 
| be necessary, in consequence of the absence of retail traders, for the Gov- 
ernment to interfere, but when there were retail traders then the iiter- 

| ference of the Goverument would do more harm than good. The cir- 
cumstances of last year and those of the present were different. Lust 
year we were living under a prohibitive system, and Indian meal was wn- 
itil 

meal. But he did it in secresy, and it was an experiment which could 
not be repeated. Traders would not be twice caught in the same way. 
When the Government came into office they found that the House liad 
approved of the principle adopted by the late Government in employing 
the people in public works, and on that principle they proposed the Poor 
Employment Bill, but that measure was never intended to provide tor 
the whole labouring population of Ireland. They had anticipated that it 
would act as astimuius to the landowners to give the people employment. 
In that anticipation they had been disappointed. In accordance with the 
wishes of the gentry of Ireland, he (Mr. Labouchere) had written the 
letter of which the hon. gentleman had threatened him with impeach- 
ment, but he thought that when the hon. gentleman proposed the im- 
peachment, he would not find another Irish landlord to back him. (Hear.) 
At present, not less than 450,000 persons were employed in Ireland, under 
the superintendence of the Board of Works, a when the hon. gentle- 
man brought these accusations of neglect against the Government, he 
must have turgotten the gigantic operations which had’ been undertaken 
by the Board of Works, and the enormous array of officers employed by 
that board. He had no doubt but that these gigantic eflorts had pro- 


as 


, daced a great effect in mitigating the effects of this calamity, and in ena- 


bling Ireland to resist the famine. In reply to the question of the hon. 
gentleman, he would say that he considered this calamity as a uational 
and imperial, aud not as a mere local question, and he had no doubt that 
the House would look at it in the same light. Ireland had a right to call 
upon Eugland and Scotland to assist her, and the empire had a right to 
call upon the gentry of Ireland to exert themselves to save their country 
from disaster. He was happy to say that recently they had aroused them- 


|} selves. England would assist Ireland, but it would be impossible to do 


so effectually unless th+y were assured of the cordial co-operation of the 


gentry of Ireland. With regard to the questions put by the hon. member 


| tor Stroud, he would in nothing then endeavour to anticipate the debate 


upon the question of the Lrish Yoor-laws which would come on shortly. 
The present Poor-law iu Lreland was insuflicient to grapple with the ca- 
lamity, and he believed that the English Poor-law, if applied to L ‘land, 
would have broken down altogether, and that Goverument must have 
come to the relief of the community, whether there had or had not been 
a poor-law, The principle upon which the 
tinistration of relief to the re- 

_ and lie could assure the House 
oumittees had been incalculable. 
ipprove of the method of employ- 
Che Government should have enabled 

mud encouraged the Jandlords to euptoy the people upon their estates. 
econder of the address had spo- 
ken of it asa compact with th gricultural interest. He denied the ex- 
istence of the compact; there had beer a compact in 1842, which had been 


(Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Government had acted was to trust the ad 

lief committees aud the local authoriti 

that the g vod effected by these re 
Lord GEORGE BENTINCK d 
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broken. He did not mean to oppose the repeal of the 4s. duty, although | 
he felt assured that the repeal would not benetit the consumer, while it 
would diminish the revenue. (Hear, hear) Every farthing of that money 
would go into the pockets of the corn merchants, the forestallers and the | 
régraters, of whom the people had such a right to complain. Better 
would it be to continue the duty and send the money raised from it to 
Ireland. It was too late to expect any benefit from a relaxation of the 
navigation laws. Ifany permanent alteration to those laws were intended 
he should oppose it, but he believed the abrogation would be only tem- 
rary. If the Government chose they might themselves purchase corn 
in America, and bring it home in ships of the line, each of which would 
carry 2000 tons of corn, and thus eight ships of the line would bring home 
80,000 quarters of corn. Four voyages of these ships would bring home 
corn sufficient to feed the people of Ireland, and would bring down the | 
price of grain. He admitted that the Ministers were placed in difficult 
circumstances, and would not join in any impeachment of them. With | 
regard to the foreign policy he could not but express his regret that we 
were on bad terms with the King of the French. He did not believe that | 








the people of England took any interest in the Moutpensier question, and | 


that the commercial part of the nation would have been better pleased 


had the noble lord devoted his attention rather to the Spanish carrying | 
They were told that there had been | } 
| pect to Ireland, he was disposed to make every allowance for the meas- 
| ures adopted by her Majesty’s Government. 

not calling the Parliament together at an earlier period, for nothing conld | 


trade than to the Spanish marriages. 
a manifest violation of the treaty of Vienna. That was a grave charge to 
make against three powerful Sovereigns, but he was at no loss to under- 
stand how an infraction ofone of seventeen supplementary articles could be 
converted into a violation of the treaty. If the incorporation of Cracow 
Was an infraction of the treaty, what was the severance of Belgium from 


Holland? He deeply regretted that his noble friend should have thought | 


it his duty in the Speech from the Throne to speak in such strong condem- 
nation of the conduct of the natural allies of England. 


were greatly delighted at this incorporation. With regard to the other 
topics of the Speech, he should not further advert to them, but would 
wait to see what were the measures proposed. With regard to 
one of the measures—the admission of sugar and molasses into breweries 
and distilleries, himself and his friends did not intend to op 
they did not imagine any great advantage would be « 
adoption. 
enterprise could be encouraged in Ireland, aud English capital be in- 


the truth were known, that all the well-disposed persons living in Cracow | 
| 


erived from its 


duced to pour itself into that country; and if the Ministers did not bring | 


forward some such measure, he gave notice, in the name of himself and 
his party, that he should propose some such measure. It should bea 


measure to afford relief to the Irish landlords, for he could not believe | 


that this country wished the confiscation of the property of the Irish land- 
owners. Ifthe Government proposed that the nation should pay for the 
unproductive employment of the poor during the last winter, they would 
have his support, but for the future he thought the Irish landlords ought to 
maintain th 
Mr. ROEBUCK 
would do everything in his power to relieve them. 
to warn the Government against converting that which was a mere tem- | 
porary calamity into a permanent curse to this country. What, he would 
ask, was to become of all this begging for Ireland? No Government | 
could pay and feed a whole people; nor had any people a right to be so 
paid and so fed. The aristocracy of Rome had indeed paid and fed the 
eople; but if the Government of England were to pay and teed the | 
Prick people, all the depravity and demoralization of ancieut Rome would 
be but a speck in the horizon, when compared with the depravity and 
demoralization which would fall upon England from the adoption of such | 
a scheme with respect to Ireland. Asa representative of the people of 
England, he said that they should not pay aud feed the people of Lreland. 
He then attacked the landlords of Ireland with great warmth and bitter- 
ness, and called upon the House to compel them to support the poor of 
their awn country. We were about to review the English Poor Law. 
Now, in the new act he would place two words which would extend it 
to [reland, and would thus make the act of Elizabeth obligatory on that 
country. He repeated his determination not to vote for any law which 
taxed the peaceable and orderly people of England for the benefit of 
that rude unarchy which prevailed in what was called the sister king- 
dom of Ireland. Ireland had loug wanted a man, but she had not got 
on , who could forego his personal interests, quarrels, and prejudices, 
and merge himself entirely in her people; on the contrary, she lad got 
one, who exaggerated all grievances, and who even invented them, when 
they were not ready to his hands. He recommended Lord John Russell, 
in legislating for Ireland, not to yield to party clamour; to recollect that 


) taken place. 


He believed, if | 


rose it, although | : 
| that here too, he must observe, that it would have been of greater advan- 
He hoped they would propose some large measures by which | 


1eir own poor. \ 
eeply sympathized in the miseries of Ireland, and | 
He rose, however, | 














however, that the majority of our population was anxious to do all that 


was necessary for the improvement of Ireland. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL did not rise to disturb the unanimity of tle 
House upon the address, but to remark that there was scarcely one 
topic in it which might not be debated with greater advantage when the 
measures relating to it were regularly before the House. With respect 
to the correspondence on the Montpensier marriage which had appeared 
in the French papers, he supposed that it was only a part of what had 
He hoped that the noble lord would publish the rest of it, 
and would give all of it which related to the late government. Waiting 
for that correspondence, he would abstain from saying any thing further 
upon it than this—that while the late government was in power it had 
made no efforts to promote any alliance between the Queen of Spain and 
the House of Coburg. 
ther be for the interest of Spain nor for that of England that such an al- 
liance should take place. He expressed his deep regret that the extinc- 
tion of Cracow had taken place. It was not only an act impolitic in it- 
self, but it was also a virtual departure from the engagements into which 
the three powers had entered. He regretted that there was no reference 
to the state of the revenue in the address, as it would have been of advan- 
tage to the country to know at once what its prospects were. With res- 


be done in treland without auvemituug exertious oa the part of the luuu- 
lords. He thought that if the 4s. duty had been removed earlier vt would have 
been productive of greater advantage; at present it would, in his opinion, 
produce but little. We ought not, however, to try the Government by the 
information which we have at this moment, but by the information which 
it possessed at the time. After the statement of the noble lord, as to 


the number of statf officers and other workmen employed by the Board | 


of Works, he thought that one of the first objects of the House ought to be 


the restoration of the natural relations of labor between the employers and 


the employed. He then expressed his concurrence in the measure which 
would give admission to sugar in our breweries and distilleries, but said 


tage had it been earlier. In conclusion, he stated that he did not intend 
to object to any of the temporary measures which were deemed neces- 
sary by those who directed the affairs of the country, and who were res- 
ponsible for its security against starvation. 


| Lord PALMERSTON replied to the argument of Mr. Disraeli, on the 


construction of the treaties of Utrecht and Vienna. He showed that Mr. 


Disraeli was completely mistaken as to the bearing of the treaty of Vien- | 


na on the free city of Cracow, and contended, at some length, that the 


| renunciations required by the treaty of Utrecht prevented the succession 


of any descendaut of the Dake of Urleans to the throne of Spain. 
The address was then agreed to nemine dissentiente. 
The House then adjourned. 
_ 


SPEECH OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Iy summoning you to resume the labour of the session, my first wish is 
that you should afford ny Government all your co-operation, in order to 


relieve the sufferings which this year press upon a portion of our popu- 


lation. Ihave hastened to order the measures calculated to attain that 
end. Lhope that by the firm maintenance of order, by the liberty and 
security of commercial transactious, by an ample and judicious application 
of the public resources efficiently aiding the zeal of private charity, we shall 
niitigate those trials with which Providence sometimes visits the most pros- 
perous states. 

My relations with all the Foreign Powers afford the firm confidence 
that the peace of the world com inues secured. 

The marriage of my beloved son the Duke de Montpensier with my be- 
loved niece, the Infauta of Spain, Louisa Fernanda, has completed the sa- 


tisfaction and consolations which Providence has vouchsated me in my | 


family. This union will preveaf esh pledge of those friendly and intimate 
relations that have so long existed between France and Spain, and the 
maintenance of which is as desirable for the prosperity as the mutual se- 
curity of both states. 

I have reason to hope that the affairs of the Plate River will before long 
be adjusted contormably to the views adopted by my government, in con- 


| cert with that of the Queen of Great Britain, for the re-establishment of 


the sceurity of our commercial relations in that country. 
I have concluded with the Eniperor of Russia a treaty of navigation, 


he was legislating for three kingdoms, and not for one; and to reflect that) which guarantees to us, by a just reciprocity in our maritime relations with 


a people who were worthy of beimg maintained must maintain theinselves. 
He then made himself and the House merry at the expense of Lord G. 
Bentinck, who, he said, had talked much and largely about a grand and 
comprehensive scheme for the amelioration of Ireland which he had in 
view, but had not even whispered a syllable respecting its nature. 

Mr. GRATTAN congratulated Mr. Roebuck on his appearance in the 
character of the charitable Samaritan, but left the House to d_ cide whether ! 
he had poured oil or vinegar iuto the wounds of Ireland. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL was not surprised that Mr. 8. O’Brien had con- 
demned the government, for it was opposed to that which he had recom- 
mended himself, and which Lord G. Bentinck had supported. The hon. 
member had been of opinion that the goverument ought to have ransack- , 
ed the world to procure corn, and that it ought to have attempted to feed 
the people of Ireland with the produce so procured. But if the govern- 
meut had adopted any such project, it would have Yr an end to private 
euterprise and to the application of private capital, and would have led 
to other consequences wuil more prejudicial. It would have enhanced | 


her 
the price of corn in England and Scotland, and would have induced the } 
labouring classes in both countries to have become applicants for govern- | 
meut rehet. Having pointed out how unwise and impracticable such a 
scheme must have turned out, he proceeded to defend the mode of reliet | 
adopted by the government by establishing depots in various remote | 
districts of Ireland without any disturbance to the general markets. He | 
defended the principle ofthe Poor Employment Act as sound and justifi- | 
able, and pointed out the obstacles which had prevented it from working 
successfully in Ireland. The employment of 2,000,000 souls, with a pay- | 
ment of L.158,000, in one week, was not a circumstance indifferent in it- 
sel!, but was a pregnant proof that government was anxious, by the re- 
sources of the empire, to keep the people from that destitution which | 
would otherwise befall them. He admitted to Mr. 8. O’Brien that the | 
calamity was a national calamity, to be met by the national resources. | 
He had endeavoured so to meet it, and for any measure which the go- 
vernment bad suggested, he begged leave to say that the government, 
and the goveruimeut alouc, was respousible. Allusion had been made to 
Mr. Trevelyan. That gentleman had acted with great judgment and 
discretion ; but with respect to the orders which he had issued and car- 
ried into effect, the censure ought to fall upon the government and not 
upon him. He then defended himself from the attack of Mr. 8. O’Brien | 
tor not having called Parliament together three months ago, and proved | 
that it would have been very injurious to have called at that time, the | 
trish members from their estates, to attendin Parliament. He then 
adverted to Mr. Roebuck’s strictures on the Montpensier marriage, and! 
observed that from the criticisms which that gentleman had passed upon 
the diplomatic papers, he must have read them in a translation from the 
French documents, which gave a very imperfect account of the British 
arrangement. Hecould not agree with Mr. Roebuck’s doctrines thata 
question of this kind was unworthy the attention of the British public. 
On the contrary, he maintained that the recent transaction was one of 
serious importance; and so it was considered by Lord Aberdeen and the 
late government. He thouglit that the expectation of the French govern- 
ment would in all probability be disappointed ; but the attempts of Louis 
XIV. and of Napoleon to obtain supremacy in Spain might be repeated 
again, and the union of France and Spain in one policy would be more likely 
to lead to hostility in Europe than if they continued separate and inde- 
pendent kingdoms. , 

He then took a hasty view of the diplomatic papers then published, and 
informed the House that the British Government had never entertained 
for a moment the intention of supporting Prince Leopold, of Saxe Coburg, 
as a candidate for the hand of the Queen of Spain. There was so little 
difference of opinion in that Honse and in Europe upon the extinction of 
Cracow, tuat le ’ y that fatal taint ' ly 
the first partition of Poland, attached also to the anuililation of this its 
last remnant, and had induced the three powers to forget 
mly with other powers, but with justice itself. © 
speech, he would not say another word Ile 
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that empire, advantages whicl it was important to us to preserve. 


An unexpected event has inipaired the state of things founded in Europe | 


by the late treaty of Vienna 
and neutral state, has been incorporated with the empire of Austria. 
have protested against that infraction of the treaty. 

At home, the constant progress of the public revenue, despite the causes 
that might have checked it, demonstrates that the activity and resources 
of the country continue to increase. Laws of finance, and various others 
relative to important improvements in the legislation and administration 
of the kingdom, will be submitted to your deliberation. 

The great public works which we have undertaken shall be completed 
with the perseverance which the interests of the country command, and 


The republic of Cracow, an independent 


with the prudence indispensable with the maintenance of public credit. 


You willalso have to direct your attention to measures calculated to 
second in our African (Algerine) possessions the progress of colonization, 
and of its internal prosperity. Tranquillity so happily restored to Algeria 
by the valour and devotedness of our army, enables us to examine ma- 
turely that important question, respecting which a special bill will be 
presented to you. 

Messieurs, a common feeling animates us. You are all like me and mine 
devoted to the happiness and grandeur of our country, and already long 
experience has enlightened us as to the policy best suited to our mora 
and material interests, and which must secure present prosperity and the 
pacific and regular development of her future destinies. I await with 
confidence, from your patriotism and wisdom, the co-operation necessary 
to the accomplishment of this great task. Let us assist each other in 
supporting the burden, and France will reap the fruit of cur efforts 
canteens 


THE ARMY. 


War Office, Jan 15.—Royal Regt of Horse Guards, Cornet and Adj W G 


Sutton, fin 11th Lt Dragoons, to be Adjt, with the rank of Lieut, v Brunt, | 


prom. 7th Lt Drags, Lieut Sir A Chichester, Bart, to be Capt, by p, v 
Preston, who ret; Cornet W R C Cooke, to be Lieut, by p, v Chichester; 
Hon C Harbord, to be Cornet, by pur, v Cooke. Ist Foot, Ens R J Ay- 
toun te be Lt, without p, vy Camprie, prom in the Ceylon Ritle Regt; W 
R MacKenzie Kennedy, Gt, to be Ens, vy Aytoun. 
Docker, fin 60th Foot, to be Assist Surg, v Jopp, prem in 36th Ft. 9th, 
Ens H WJ A Braham to be Lt, without p, v O’Connor, dec; F M’Com- 
bie Turner, Gt, tobe Ens, v Braham. 18th, to be Enss without p—J E 
Swindley, Gent, vice Pearson, promoted in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment; J 
Canavan, Gent, v Irwin, prom in Ceylon Rifle Regt; A Minter, Gent, v 
MacDonnell, prom in Ceylon Rifle Regt. 21st, See Lt W H Ballingall, 


; to be First Lt, without p, v I irebrace, dec ; T F Hobbs, Gent, to be Sec 
28th—Capt T Deacon, from hk p Unatt, to be Capt, v 


Lieut, v Ballingall. 
Tinling, appointed to 74th Foot. 30th—Quarterm Serg T Morris to be 
Ens, without p, v Gray, prom in the Ceylon Rifle Regt; J St Clair Hob- 
son, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, vy Sharpe, prom in Ceylon Rifle Regt. 
5oth, W Sheill, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Shipley, prom. 60th, Capt W J 
Yonge, fm lp, Unuatt, to be Capt, v Love, ap to 91st Ft. 74th, Bt Maj C 
HL Tinling, fm 28th Ft, to be Capt, v P W L Hawker, who ret upon h- 
p, Unatt. ist, Capt E M Love, fm 60th Ft, to be Capt, v Keane, ap to 
Rifle Brigade. 99th, Serjt Maj J Grime to be Ens without pv Sy- 
monds, prom in the Ceylon Rifle Regiment. Rifle Brigade, Captain the 
Honourable J A Keane, from 91st Foot, to be Captain, vice H O Bowles, 
who ret upon p, Unatt. 2nd West India Regt, Ens GJ Ivey to be Lt, 
without p, v Smith, ap tothe Ceylon Rifle Regt; T Gibbings, Gent, to be 
Ens, v Ivey. 
pur, v Deane, dec, Oct 25. 
Lt without », ¥ 
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Vv Jarvis. 
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At a Court of Directors, held at the East India House on Wednesday 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., was appointed Commander. 
in-chief of the Company’s Forces on the Bombay Establishment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hall, of the Royal Engineers, has been appointed 
Director-General of the Ordnance Survey in Ireland, in succession to 
Major-General Colby, promoted by the last Brevet.—United Service 
Gazelle. 

The eminent Spanish merchant M. Pedro de Zulneta has been appoint- 
ed a member of the Spanish Senate, and created Count de Torre Diaz. He 
has left England for Madrid ; and in, the exercise of his new functions in 
his native country, we are confident le will not support any such tyranni- 
cal measure as the imprisonment of his friend M. Olozaga.— Morning 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Byng’s last public act, that of taking leave of his constituents, has 
been speedily followed by his death. The venerable “ old Whig” de- 
parted this life on Sunday last, at Wrotham Hall ; having attained the age 
of eighty-two. Mr. Byng entered Parliament in 1790, as one of the Re- 
presentatives of Middlesex, and retained the confidence of his constituents 
to the last. He served in sixteen consecutive Parliaments, and at the 
time of his death had held his seat for fifty-six years. At every election 
but one he was returned at the head of the poll. Althougli married in early 
life, Mr. Byng died childless; and Lord Stratford is believed to be his 
nearest surviving male relative. 

Mr. Cripps, the late Member for Cirencester, died on the 8th at 
| Aslicrofi, aged eighty-one. Mer. Cripps wus elected for Cirencester in 
| 1807, and continued to represent it until 1841. 

Mr. Charles Watkins Williams Wynn, Member tor Montgomeryshire, is 

now the Father of the House of Commons. He was bern in 1775, and has 
| been in Parliament fifty years. 
Mr. Campbell Foster continues his able letters on the subject of mar- 
| riage between a widower and his sister-in-law. His third letter com- 
prises a great number of little narratives exemplifying the operation of the 
law, in cases where persons had married in spite of the prohibition ; 
where they had been prevented from marrying, aud had consequently 
lived in open concubinage; and where the obstacle inducing them to live 
apart had produced great individual wretchedness. Among the persons 
conniving at a breach of the law were people most respectable both in 
character and condition—even ministers of religion. 

In his fourth letter, Mr. Foster sketches the ecclesiastical history of the 
| prohibition, beginning with the early Fathers, and finishing with the reign 
| of Heury the Eighth. 

For some time past it has been understood that Mrs. Butler would re- 
turn to the stage; and from a correspondence published in the Morning 
Chronicle of Wednesday it would appear that her reappearance at Drury 
Lane has been actually under negotiation. ‘There has, however, been 
a split upon terms; Mrs. Butler asking L100 a night, while Mr. Bunn of- 
j tered L50. The Queen of Tragedy dismisses this offer of the Bunn of 
| Poetry in a very suminary way: her reply is most decided, and charac- 
teristic— 

“ Sir—You desired that I would state my lowest terms of acting at 
Drury Lane; and Ididso. Lregret that they do not suit vou. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, Frances ANN Butler” 
| Auongst the numerous deaths recently recorded, is that of Mrs. Mar- 
| tyn, who formerly obtained some celebrity as a singer under her maiden 
name of Inverarity. She died of consumption, on the 27th December, at 
| 
i 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Experiments with the inhalation of sulphuric ether have been tried 
| with success at St. Thomas’s and King’s College Hospitals. At the Uni- 
| versity College Hospital, however, only partial success was attained, al- 
though Mr. Liston tried his hand. Anexperiment at Charing Cross Hos- 
| pital failed, in consequence, as it was believed, of some imperfection in 
| the apparatus used. 
| At Guy’s Hospital, on Tuesday, the experiment was twice tried with 
| the most perfect success. The first case was that of a boy of twelve or 

fourteen, who underwent the operation of lithotomy. Ina one minute the 
| stone was extracted by Mr. Morgan. When he had been removed to his 
| bed the stone was shown to him: but he was incredulous; ‘“ Ah,” said 
jhe, “ you never took that from me, I knows, as I uever felt it.” The 
| next case was still more extraordinary. ‘The patient was a man ahout 
| thirty years of age, suffering trom congenital hernia; the operation for 
| Which is, perhaps, the most severe and prolonged in surgery. It was per- 
|tormed by Mr. Key. The patient was from fifteen to twenty minutes 
under the knife; but when asked he if had felt any pain, he said, ‘‘ Not 
iu the least.” 

The plan would appear to be good for beast as well as man. Mr. R 
| Lucas, a veterinary surgeon of Liverpool, had to remove atumour from 
a large Newfoundland bitch; and, as an experiment, he placed a quantit 
of the ether at the bottom of a jar which had been previously towns 
| ‘The head of the bitch was then mtroduced into the mouth of the jar; and 

the animal in a moment became insensible. During the period of insen- 
sibility, the operation was performed ; and the poor thing evinced not the 
| slightest evidence of pain. Ina short time the bitch recoved from the 
| effects of the stupefaction, and is now doing well. 


L 


The Lancaster and Carlisle Railway is now opened throughout; and as 
it constitutes the route to the far-famed Gretna, if the electric telegraph 
should be adopted by the directors on that line, elopements would be- 
come almost impracticable. 
| A novel and interesting feature has lately been introduced into 
| Trevethin Church, Monmouthshire, under the sanction of the Bishop 
, of the diocese. A baptistry, measuring eight feet by three feet six 
'inches, and four feet deep, has been placed near the south door; 

wherein it is intended, should any person (and in this district there are 
| many such) have conscientious objections to the sacrament of baptism 


i | by sprinkling, to perform the ceremony by immersion.—Hereford Jour- 
nal 


Colonel Count Zichi Ferrari, brother of Princess Metternich, has been 
killed by the overturning of a carriage in which he was travelling from 
Vienna to Oldenburgh. 
<> 


MEXICAN PRIVATEERS. 


The London Globe states that on the 6th, an office was opened accor- 
| ding to the decrees of the Mexican Government, for granting letters of 
marque and reprisals against vessels belonging to the United States. It 
is stated that patents will be granted only to vessels of which the cuptain, 
ofticers and other individuals appointed thereto are Mexican citizens ac- 
cording to the laws of the Republic. Minute directions are given for 
their government. The following is the statement of what would be 
deemed lawful seizures. 
“1. Vessels of the enemy, with all that they may carry on board be 

| longing to them, whether of war, privateers, or merchant vessels, 

“2. The cargo and effects of neutral vessels and Mexicans, which may 
| be found on board of these said vessels, after sufficient time has elapsed 

for the declaration of war, proclaimed by the government of the U, States 
to the Mexican nation, being known. 

“3. Vessels constructed by the enemy, or which may have belonged to 
the enemy, if the property be not sufliciently accredited or neutral. 

“4. Those which may be navigated without patents or register, that may 
prove their neutrality, their entire cargo, or part thereof, being, if they 
should be found in the same predicament, for want of the indispensable 
papers; the act alone of throwing papers into the sea, shall be sufficient 
motive for declaring them lawtul seizure. 

“5. Those which may be found without legal patents of sovereignty, 
state, or republic, having the authority for granting it. 

“6. Tonose which may have it from one or more powers. 

“7. Those who may fight under other colours than the sovereign or state 
| to whom their patent belongs. If these vessels and those comprised in 
the foregoing paragraphs, should be armed for war, their captains and 
officers shall be reputed as pirates. 

“ 8. Those which, after the national flag 
lie to, and should provoke combat. 

“9, Those which may navigate with the patent of the enemy in the 
terms expressed in the second paragraph. 

“10. Those belonging to Mexicans and neutrals which may be armed 
for privateering under the Mexican flag, without having obtained per- 
md accredited with the patent, 





is hoisted, should refuse to 


mission from the supreme government 
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“11. Those of pirates and mutineers returning to their owners, should 
they appear within one year and a day, and those also who can prove not 
to have take part directly or indirectly in piracy, separating a third par 
of their total value for the benetit of those making the seizure. 
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cumstances, the third part to those taking them, the two remaining 


parts shall belong to the public treasury. — ‘ 

“ 14, Provisions, which may be carried into the enemy's camp, blockad- 
ed or besieged by the forces of the nation. 

“15, The effects and merchandise which may be found on board 
neutral vessels, whenever the power to which they belong should not 
recoguies the principle of exemption.” 

—E— 


IRELAND. 


On the 14th ult. a very large meeting of the landed. gentry of Ireland, 
was held at Dublin, the object of which was to consider the present dis- 
tressing crisis. ; setetit ie wdltietiile 

It was attended by nobility and gentry of every political anid religious 
creed, and trom nearly every county. 4 : Wa ht be 

A strong determination to do the utmost in their power pervaded the 
addresses of the speakers. : . : 

Resolutions were adopted embodying these sentiments, and also point- 
ing out the necessity of providing additional means of employment upon 
works which would permanently benefit the country. 

Also that acts should be passed for affording facilities to landed pro- 
prietors for selling portions of their estates—an amendment of the rand 

ury system—and some others calculated to improve the social condition 
of the humbler classes. ] ; 

It was at one time feared that the meeting would not be unanimous tn 
feeling, aud ie Was proposed tu prolubit the publication of the prone 
ings. This prohibition was withdrawn on motion of a speaker, who 
said that the unanimity of the meeting was a phenomenon In Ireland. 

Numerous vessels of war are employed in the transit of provisions 
from Portsmouth to Ireland. The whole number of ships employed in 
this service is 44; tonnage 27,253. Of steamers there are 31, tonnage 
21,773; horse power 7943 and men 2363. 

in addition to the above there must be added the crews lent from the 
guard-ships, &c., amounting to between 600 and 700 men, making a total 
of nearly 3000 men. And three of the larger packets will be temporari- 
ly taken from their statious for the relief service, of which the aggregate 
tonnage would probably be about 2000, and the amount of horse power 
between 600 and 800. ; 

At some few points on the Southern shore of the country the sufferings 
of the people had been greatly mitigated by the liberality ot residents and 
the aid of Government. 

The mountainous and boggy districts suffer most severely, the means of 
relief having yet scarcely reached them. : 

At a meeting at Fermoy, the Earluf Mountcashel, who presided, made 
the following statements :— ; 

At this moment, the people are living upon nothing but turnips and 
cabbages. Inthe mean time they were falling away from disease. 1 hey 
would not be allowed to move from their huts. They had, at this incle- 
ment season of the year, pawned all their clothing, and had almost nothing 
to cover them. 

There was a disease among them which went by the name of road 
fever, and which carried them off, he might say without exaggeration, 1n 
taking a large extent of country, by thousands at that very moimeut.— 
(Hear.) Look at the state of the poor houses. They were all full. 

That of this union, which was adapted to hold 900, was now occupied 
by 1500 paupers, and the guardians were obliged, with the sanction of 
the commissiouers, to rent a store, which was now crammed with these 
unfortunate people. They were marched to the work house in the morn- 
ing, and then they were marched back at night. In the sick wards there 
were from 3 to 8 persons he believed in each bed. The week before last 
there were 34 deaths and the last week 47. 





DREADFUL SCENES IN IRELAND. 

The increase of robberies and depredations close to the pt blic works, 
has elicited a circular from the Board of Works, announcing that “ in all 
cases where such might have been prevented by the men employed on 
the worke, or the offenders seized by them, and where they do not assist 
to bring the guilty parties to justice, the works will be forthw ith suspen- 
ded.” , 

The accounts from Mayo given in the Freeman’s Journal are very pai- 
ful. In the parish of Cong, 27 deaths occurred within a week ; ina 
neighbouring parish, a like number in three weeks. The Rey. Patrick 
Fitzgerald, Roman Catholic curate of Kilgeever, thus illustrates the in- 
tensity of the famine— 

‘ [shall never forget the impression made on my mind a few days ago 
by a most heart-rending case of starvation. I have witnessed the poor 
mother of five in family, sending her little children, almost lifeless from 
hunger, to bed, aud, despairing of ever seeing them alive, she took her 
last leave of them. Inthe morning, her first act was to touch their lips 
with her hand to see if the breath of life still remained; but the poor 
mother’s fears were not grouudless, for not a breath could she feel trom 
some of her dear little children; that night buried them in the night of 
eternity.’ 

The Cork Ewvaminer sums up the state of things in the neighbourhood 
of Skibbereen— 

“ Inthe parish of Kilmoe, 14 died on Sunday: 3 of these were buried 
in coflins, 11 were buried without other covering than the rags they 
wore when alive. One gentleman, a good and charitable man, speaking 
of this case, suys—‘ The distress is so appalling, that we must throw 
away all feelings of delicacy ;’ and another says—‘1 would rather give 
Ils. to astarviug man than 4s. 6d. for a coffin.’ 

“140 died in the Skibbereen Workhouse in one month: 8 have died 
in one day! And Mr. M’Carthy Downing states, that ‘they came into the 
house merely and solely tor the purpose of getting a coffin.’ 

“The Reverend Mr. Clancy visits a farm, and there, in one house, 
‘he administered the last rites of religion to six persons.’ On a subse- 
quent occasion, he ‘prepared for death a father and a daughter lying in 
the same bed.’ 

“ The Reverend Mr. Caulfield sees ‘13 members of one family lying 
down in fever.’ 

“ The Reverend Mr. Fitzpatrick retires to rest at three o'clock in the 
morning, and rises after a couple of hours’ heavy sleep. It is the same 
with his coadjutors. 

“Dr. Donovan solemnly assures a public meeting that the people are 
‘dropping in dozens about them.’ 

“ Mr. Marmion says that work on the public road is even more des- 
tructive than fever; for the unfed wretches have not energy enough to 
keep their blood in circulation, and they drop down from the united ef- 
fects of cold aud hunger—never to rise again.”’ 


Sanenes at New York aed Loniton, at 60 days, 105 1-2 a 106. 
Wn ALBION. 
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The new iron steamer Sarah Sands arrived from Liverpool ou Wad- 
nesday, and by her we have received our regular London and Liverpool 
files to the 20th ult. These, as has been the case for some time past, are 
filled with the most afflicting details of the progress of famine in Ire- 
land. 

IRELAND. 

The Providence of God has, for purposes which we cannot compre- 
hend, deemed it wise to withhold from Ireland the usual fruits of the 
earth, and for the last two years to visit with special destruction the main 
article of food on which the people of that island subsist. The process of 
destruction comes in the form of a specific disease, which attacks the po- 
tatoe—a disease, unknown in its character, uncontrollable in its nature, 
aud speedily and irrevocably destructive. In addition to this dispen- 
sation, Providence has also withheld, in part, the other productions of 


the soil, sot ouly in Ireland, but in all parts of Europe, causing the 


alarminy: arcity now prevailing there. But Ireland is the grand seat of 
misery, for itis there that the potatoe and the oat, the chief food of the 
poor, Lave so generally failed. It is true that another portion of the Cel- 
tle race—the inhabitants of the Highlands and the Western Islands of 
Scotlauc—is suffering from the same cause, but the field of disaster be- 


ing less extensive, is more under the control of the active benevolence of 


the Scottish people. 
Po give the pe ple mA nerica some idea of the extent yf this terrible 
calamity, we present the statistic al tacts as detailed by Mr. Labouchere 


in Parliament ou the 10th ult. Mr. Labouchere is the chief secretary fo1 


relai and refore ant] fi i 
Ireland, and has therefore authority for his statements. About 1,500,000 


acres of land are genet lly OCCUPp d with the potatoes 


thut country, 


and three-fourths of the crop last year failed! Mr. Labouchere, who 
speaks on the authority of Mr. Griffiths, a gentleman eminently skilled in 
statistical calculations, says,— 

That by estimating the area of productive land in Ireland at 14,000,000 
of statute acres, the annual produce under ordinary circumstances has 
hitherto been as follows :— 

Potatoes 1,500,000 acres at the average value of £10 per 

acre amounting to ........---+---------+++---+--- £15,000,000 
Oats 4,000,000 at the average value of £3, 10s. tothe acre 14 000,000 
Wheat, flax, and green crops 2,000,000 at the average vulue 





of £7 per atre ...-.-. cccupe sash seeks Satan ceea . 14,000,000 
Pasture and meadow 6,500,000 at the average value of 5s. 

the acre ......... o $0 esa e ben Sheese» veanskeccsse QUE 
Total usual production of the Irish soil -.....-...-- ----- £51,125,000 


Estimated loss of produce in the year 1846. 
Potatoe crop, ordinary produce £15,000,000 ; loss, say, 








three-fourths ......-.- TR MR rte SR ke ee ------- £11,250,000 
Oat crops, ordinary produce £& 14,000,000, loss, one-third .. 4,660,000 
Total loss for 1846, .......--- eo sabe iain ee . £15,916,000 


Nearly sixteen millions sterling on two articles of food alone, to say 
uothing of the delicieucy in wheat, barley, &e. We give these figures 
to show how terrible the visitation really is. Of the two chief arti- 
cles for the poor, from two thirds to three quarters are lost, and this too 
jn a country where the poor are proverbially poor and always numerous! 
In the United States the two chief articles of food are Indian Corn and 
wheat; now if two thirds and three fourths of these cereals were to be 
lost from unpropitious seasons, and a specific disease like that of the po- 
tatoe, what would be the condition of the people? It is difficult to sup- 
ply the auswer, but it is easy to imagine how awful and destructive the 
visitation would be. If then the kumane people of the United States really 
intend to step forward from their abodes of plenty, and to assist the poor 
sufferers of Lreland in one great and general ettort, the period has arrived 
tor doing so, and it cannot be done too quickly, for our fellow creatures, 
disguise it as we may, are dying by hundreds—perhaps thousands. In 
the words of a benevolent priest—Tuk Peor.e ane Starvine !!! 

The people of England are, as they ought to be, up and doing; and 
the government is making efforts, to an extent heretofore unknown, to 
enable the poor who are without employment, to buy food. Distributions 
of money are given, or rather the government finds employment on public 
works and otherwise for the destitute. No less than 470,000 poor men 
are daily employed, and the wages paid them from the British treasury 
amount to £158,000 per weck—nearly eight hundred thousand dollars; and 
this must go on for many mouths tocome. At the last dates the expendi- 
ture was increasing, and the weekly disbursements may be set down in 
round numbers atone million of dollars. About forty steam and other gov- 
ernment vessels, and two thousand men, are employed in conveying food 
to remote places aud obscure parts of the coast, where the sufferers are 
inacces@ble by other means. When so reached, whole districts are 
found pennyless and without food. 

Itis gratifying to see, notwithstanding the ill feeling ofa large portion 
of the Irish to their English brethren—their abuse of the Saxon, &c., 
that the people of England feel and act as men and Christians. No party 
spirit is allowed to mingle in their efforts to relieve their fellow creatures, 
or to check the current of benevolence now flowing in such abundant 
streams. The S/andard and other tory journals seem to be the fore- 
most in inculcating deeds of charity. The following petition, taken from 
the Bridgewater Times, embodies the universal sentiment of England. 

“ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in Parliament Assembled. 

“The Petition of the Iuhabitants of Bridgewater and its neighbour- 

hood, 

“ Humbly showeth,— 

“ That your petitioners regard with dismay the afflicting and increasing 
prevalence of famine in Ireland and some of the remoter provinces of 
Her Majesty’s British dominious; under pressure of which, adeplorable 
extent notonly of Luman suffering, but of death itself, in its most appal- 
ling form, las beeu already occasioned. 

“That whilst they rejoice to observe the prompt and energetic exer- 
tions of the government for the relief of so awful a calamity, aud thank- 
fully acknowledge the beneficial consequences that have partially resulted 
from their operations, they are nevertheless so painfully convinced of 
their inadequacy to the extraordinary requirements of the period, as to 
feel it to be their duty to implore your honourable house to have recourse 
to such additional measures, as in its wisdom may be deemed advisable, 
for the more efficient preservation of perishing multitudes from impend- 
ing destruction. 

“That as your petitioners are aware that no amount of relief worthy 
ot the reputation of this Christian nation for benevolence, can be car- 
ricd out without large additional demands on the public revenue, they 
beg to assure your honourable house, that they will most cheerfully sub- 
mit to any requisite augmentation of the national burdens which may be 
temporarily needed for the discharge of so important and bounden a 
duty. ‘And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.”’ 

Upon this petition the Standard remarks :— 

“This, we repeat it, is the universal sentiment of England; and we 
have no doubt that the example of the benevolent men of Bridgewater 
will be quickly followed by the whole country, and that similar petitions 
will be poured into Parliament from all parts of the kingdom before it 
shall have been sitting a fortnight. The first 70 subscribers to the petition 
proved their sincerity by a contribution of four hundred and thirty pounds, 
already paid.” 














~ suit the views of certain French journals and politicians. The error of 
sie Palmerston, if he has committed any, would seem to consist in hay- 
md > that a Prince of the House of Cobourg should be the hus- 
oat 7 : e Queen of Spain, instead of a descendant of Philip V., asagreed 
an, <n ne tray in 1845 ; but even admitting this error, we do not 
a uis Phi ippe was justified in resorting to the alternative he did, and 
oreing on the marriage with his son and the Spanish Infanta, so cont 
to all his promises to Queen Victoria when at Eu. oa 

Sir Robert Peel seized the opportunity to state that he, Lord Aberdeen 
and his cabinet had been no party to the plan of putting forward a Co- 
bourg candidate for the queenly hand at Madrid; on the con he al 
ways deemed such a scheme a dangerous one. He wished oct aed 
truly independent nation, and free from all trammels and Seatrietore alle 
ances, French or German. Lord Palmerston, however, has not yet sta 
ted his own case; that will, undoubtedly, “be shortly done in a specif; “ 
debate, and until then it will not be proper to make up a final a 

As an earnest that ministers intend to act, Mr. Tufnell rose in the 
House and gave notice, on the part of the First Lord of the Treasury 

That he should, on Tuesday next, move for a committee of the whole 
| House to consider the question of the laws relating to the importation of 
corn into the —. He would also, ou the same day, move that the 
House resolve itself into a committee on the navigation awe. He would 
also move on Friday next, that a select committee be appointed to con- 
sider the law of settlement. On Monday the Noble hi would brin, 
the state of Ireland before the Honse, and on Friday week he would Pe 
nounce the order in which the business of the House would be taken. 

The measures proposed will be— 

1. To open the ports, and admit grain of all kinds duty free. 

2. To suspend the navigation laws, so as to permit the vessels of any 
nation to bring in grain from any part of the world. 


3. To introduce the English Poor Law System more generally into 
Ireland. . 


4. To permit Brewers and Distillers to use sugar in the manufacture of 
their liquors, instead of restricting them to malt and grain as heretofore; 
thus leaving more of these articles for food. : 

In addition to these remedies a Britisu Association has been formed 
for raising a large subscription for the sufferers both in Ireland and Scot- 
land. The committee of this association consists of the Lord Mayor, 
Thomas Baring, Baron L. Rothschild, and others, who have already 0. 
ceived the following donations. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen ...................... £2000 





Her Majesty the Queen Dowager ........ 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert ....................... 1, "300 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent ................... se 300 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge ................... -300 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge ................. 160 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester .................. 200 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ........ Seiki sent e 300 


His Grace the Archbishop of York ............................. 100 
The Bank of England has also sent adonation of £1000; an Irish land- 
lord for Skibbereen £1000. The Earl of Drysale £500, &c. &c. The 
whole amount already raised is about £50,000. No doubt the entire sub- 

















scriptions will run up to two hundred thousand ; say perhaps a million of 
| dollars. This, be it remembered, will be from private subscriptions 
j and private pockets alone. Such noble efforts gladden the heart and 
| do honour to human nature. 
| The drain of specie from the Bank of England under these multiplied 
importations of foreign grain will be very great, and its effecte will be 
extensively felt, Already has the Bank raised the rate of interest, and 
contracted its issues; and the payment to foreign railways, in which Eng- 
lish capitalists are large holders, will add to the pressure. Whether a 
panic or a great money crisis will take place in consequence, time will 
reveal. The dispensation of the loss of crops comes from the hand of God, 
and the people of Great Britain must meet it with fortitude and resigna- 
tion, as becomes men and Christians. ‘ 








Some alarm is created, in consequence of letters of marque being is- 
sued by the Mexican government to cruize against the United States.— 
To what extent this practice will be carried we do not know. Priva- 
teering was practised to a serious extent by the Americans against 
British commerce during their two wars with England. It was indeed 
o y ser -Trt "ss ~~ is . s 
from privateers that British commerce, on those occasions, almost exclu- 
sively suffered. The scheme, however, now, as relates to Mexico, is not 
, 
well received in England. The Commercial Advertiser, gives the fol- 
lowing intelligence. 





Lonpon, Jan. 19, 1847. 

Three privateers sailed from the port of London on the 9th of Janua- 
ry, 1847. They are British ships, but have been renamed according to 
Spanish regulations, and they carry letters of marque. The names are 
as follows :— :, 

Reina de Castilla, Capt Moody, 214 tons, 30 men. 

Sebastian del Cano, “ Smith’ i368 * 3% «© 

Magallanes, “ “Lash, 153 “ 9290 « 

These three vessels cleared out of the port of London for Manilla, but 
are really for privateering on the broad Atlantic. ; 

Vessels of this sort manned with only 20 and 30 men cannot be very 
formidable as privateers. Their armament is not stated, but if either 


were capable of taking a Liverpool packet ship, she could not spare men 
enough to put an efficient prize crew on board. 


| We have said above that her Majesty opened Parliament in person. 
She, as jusual, read the Speech with remarkable ease and grace 


Se 





Ba ane be } using the most appropriate emphasis and intonation. The part re- 
THE MEETING OF | eames : lating to Ireland, the London papers state, was read in a sub- 
Parliament assembled on the 19th, on which day her Majesty proceed- | dued tone, and with a thoughtful countenance, indicating her deep 
ed in person to open the session, The speech we have given elsewhere. | sympathy in the sufferings of her distressed subjects; but when Her 
Ireland, it will be observed, forms its first and principal topic. The affair | Majesty came to the passage relating to the Spanish marriage, and also 
J ‘ ° © b 4 * , > ; ’ ! 7 . . 
of the Spanish marriages is glanced at merely to say, that it has been the | that which refers to the subject of Cracow, her tone became perceptibly 
subject of correspondence between her own government and that of | changed; and, besides that she spoke more loudly and emphatically 
France; but in the matter of Cracow she speaks out more plainly. Still | there was aslight abruption in the delivery. The aspect of the imetdlee 
nothing will be done in thfis latter transaction. Cracow is absorbed by | of the house during the ceremony was more brilliant even than usual. in 
Austria, and England and France will limit their indignation to protests. | consequence of the place being lighted up, owing to adense fog which co- 
On her Majesty’s withdrawal from the House of Lords and the return | yered the city. The scene, the T'imes remarks, is always splendid aad 
¥ * . ° 5 + . BS, 15 « ays 
of the Speaker, a long and animated debate took place in the House of | imposing, from the gay array of brilliant uniforms, the beauty of the la- 
a pa Ty all the anv = ie royal opnee _ the = | dies, and the elegance of their costumes, and, above all, from the pre- 
of Ireland there was not much diversity of opinion; and all the members } ..,¢6 of ose % : . RE PEAN : 
anifested the ut t soli it de i ae fi Md of that unhappy country perro edife : oma persons, distinguished for high rank or for 
manifested the utmost solicitude in the fa at appy Y-| talent, who are seldom{or never assembled together except on such an 
Some fault was found, and in this Sir Robert Peel joined, that the mea- | oceasion. Her Majesty’s dress, particularly the stomacher and ti 
. : a a nn areal | P : er and tiara, 
sures for relief now about to be proposed by the Cabinet, were not | }),764 with diamonds, and the jewels of the Duchess of Sutherland also 


: ? pe | shone with conspicuous splendour. 
ment together at an earlier period, if Lord Jolin Russell had deemed it | 


proper to take the responsibility of issuing Orders in Council, relying on *.* MrCalhoun has made along and eloquent speech in the Senate, on 
Parliament for a subsequent act of indemnity. Au act of indemnity or the | the Mexican war in which he advises the withdrawal of the American 
army within the line of the Rio Grande, where he recommends that it 


adopted earlier ; they might have been so adopted without calling Parlia- 





sanction of Parliament will be necessary to render legal the deviations | 
from the Irish Employment Act adopted by the Lord Lieutenant, which | takes up a position along the course of that river from its mouth to El 
will be undoubtedly obtained, because the deviation was necessary and | Paso on the same stream in latitade 32 N. From this point he further 
proper. But, on the whole, the House seemed very indulgent to the Cabi- | advises that possession be held of the countries north of a line due west 
net; no opposition was offered to the Address, and Lord John Russell | to the head ofthe Bay of California. This position he avers, could be 
will have a fair trial. Lord Palmerston, however, did not escape quite | maintained with five regiments, and at a cost of about two and a half 
so easily. His policy in the affair of the Spanish m wriage was not ap-! millions of dollars ; and the chief places to be fortified would be a point 
proved of; neither is the style of his diplomatic notes and protests com- | at the mouth of the river ; Carmargo, El Paso, and we suppose some de- 
plimented when compared with those of his opponent, M. Guizot. His | fences onthe Californian Bay. The American army would then cover 
and have in its rear New Mexico and Upper California, two most valu- 


lordship in reply begged a susy nsion of opinien until all the papers were 
before the House; and be particularly requested that those portions of | able provinces, which as Mr. Calhoun observes could be held until peace 
the correspondence whic h had appeared in the French papers should not) was concluded. 

hid been translated into French in a manner This is precisely the course we recoumnence | the Government to pur . 


be relied on, as lis letie 
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sue in our paper of the 24th of October last. Had it been adopted Show 
The pos- 
session of New Mexico and California gives the United States full security, 
for all demands, can be easily and cheaply defended, and renders it im- 
material whether the Mexicans negotiate or not. 

The news from the city of Mexico is, that the Congressof that Republic | 
is about to raise fifteen millions of dollars on church property to carry on 
the war; and that no man utters a word in favour of peace. Some re- 
ports are circulating of the assassination of Santa Anna, but they appear 
to be without foundation. 

From the army we learn that General Taylor remains at Monterey, and 
General Butler at Saltillo; while General Scott and General Worth wiil 
march to Tampico, preparatory, we apprehend, for planning an attack on 
Vera Cruz. 


much treasure, and how many lives would have been saved. 


: 


| 
} 


THE SARAH SANDS IRON STEAMER. 

It is highly gratifying to every lover of nautical science and architec- 
ture, that the Sarah Sands has made so successful a passage on this, her 
first trip, ut the present season of the year. The passengers report most 
favourably of her ability as a sea boat, and speak in the highest terms of 
Captain Thompson, her commander, to whom, we understand, they will 
present a piece of plate. 


The Sarah Sands moves by compound power. She, during favourable | imparted a deep interest to the piece from the beginning to the end. Her 


winds, is propelled by her sails in the ordinary way ; and for calms and 
head winds she is provided with steam machinery and a screw propeller. 
Both sails and propeller can be used at the same time at the will of the 
commander. This combination is a triumph in the art of ship building, 
and will, ere long, be generally adopted, especially for long voyages and 
in latitudes where trade winds and monsoons prevail. 

For demonstrating the feasibility of this compound power, we believe 
the world isin a great degree indebted to Lieutenant, now Captain Chap- 
pell of the Royal navy. He was, some years ago, intrusted by the Lords 
of the Admiralty with a sinall sail vessel, fitted up with steam machinery 
and the Archimedean screw. With this vessel he made many experi- 
mental cruises around the Bristish coasts, all of which were perfectly sa- 
tisfaetory. Lieut. Chappell published the result of his experience aud 
observations ina pamphlet, accompanied with plans and diagrams. A large 
portion of this pamphlet we published in the Albion, which is doubtless 
remembered by many of our nautical readers. We are glad to witness 
such a brilliant issue to our gallant countryman’s investigations, as the 
voyage of the Sarah Sands presents. 

The Sarah Sands will run regularly between Liverpool and New York 3 
and she is, we believe, only the first of a line of vessels of the 
same description. 
the 24th Feb. 


> 
* 


She sails from this port on her return, on Wednesday 


* Professor Hows closed his evening Readings from Shakspeare on 


Tuesday last, with marked approbation and success; and it is but ordi- 
nary justice to say thatthey have made a very favourable impression 
upon the more intelligent portion of the public mind. Most of the 
leading journals have been loud in his praise, and we perhaps could pay 
Mr. Hows no better compliment than by extracting the following trom 
the Courier and Enquirer of Tuesday last. 

Mr. Hows’s Elocutionary Illustrations. —The readings by this gent)eman 
at the Society Library gain as they advance, in interest and attraction. 
We hope to see this evening a crowded audience to the one which then 
closes the course. As specimens of critical dsicrimination and torcible 
expression, they have the highest merit, and deserve the applause which 
those who attend them gave in no stinted measure. This was the case 
especially at the last, in which Mr. Hows mingled a striking variety of 
olin ts, and exhibited a variety of elocutionary talent no less striking. 
He was rewarded by the enthusiasin of a uumerous and educated assem- 
bly, whose hearts he enkindled while he satistied theirjudgment. In 
Richard, particularly, he carried them sweepingly along, and this, without 
the aid of stage illusion, was no common triumph ; tor Richard, among | 
all the characters of Shakspeare, is the most fitted for the stage and the 
most needs it. Action is the essential element of the character: reflec- 
tion, philosophy, pathos—none of these appear in Richard, as in Hamlet, 
and Macbeth, and which afford so rich material far imposing declamation. 
We regard it, therefore, as a remarkable achievement to impress an au- 
dience, by simple recitation, with the cunning, craft, and passion of the 
most energetic and most intense of tyrants. Mr. Hows so managed the 
scene with Lady Ann that the most fastidious would be willing to forgive 
ler. In the passages from the characters of Brutus and Lady Macbeth, 
Mr. Hows called back memories of golden days in dramatic art, and re- | 
vealed, as by flashes of light upon the past, the stately figures of the Kern- 
ble and the Siddons. 

Mr. Hows gave additional instruction as well as pleasure to the occa- 
sion, by a ver, sensible address on elocution, in which he analysed its | 
principles as an art, and udiciously pointed out to what extent aud in 
what way it becomes an auxiliary to nature. Mr. Hows places no value 
on formal and complicated rules. He would have a speaker, as a first 
condition of success, be true to his own individual impulses—subjecting 
these to such discipline and such culture as would be likely to give them 
the most impression and the most effect. The orator kindled with his 
theme, and grew more earnest as he proceeded: he warmed his hearers 
as well as himself, and gave a good specimen in practice, of what he 
urged in theory—a direct, simple, and mauly rhetoric. 

ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

The attendance at this fashionable place of amusement has not, for the 
past week, been so numerous as heretofore. The cause of this is the pro- 
duction of a new opera, which is not much liked by the regular visitors. 
The truth is, we believe, that never having heard any of the works of 
to 


Coppola, they were in doubt as what judgment to pronounce upon 


It will be found, 


serving much consideration as a musical composition. 


Nina pazza per Amore. however, that this opera is de- | 

The following isa slight sketch of the plot of the opera : 

Nina (Pico), is the only daughter of Count Ro lolph (Beneventanv), 
of whom she is also the darling and delight. She has been brought up 
in constant companionship with a youth named Henrico (Benedetti), and 
between them a tender passion has sprung up, which is sanctioned by the 
Count, although much against his will; for proud of his birth he looked 
for a higher match for his gentle Nina; but he yielded to her entreaties, 
and she was betrothed to Henrico. A short time after this the report of 
Nina’s beauty and immense possessions drew many better suitors to het 


f 


feet, aud one of these high-born gentlemen being fortunate enough to 


please the Count, the betrothal to Henrico is set aside, and a marriage with 
the new favourite put in train. Nina, however, will not give up her first 
love, and as she cannot prevail upon her father to make her happy after 
her own way, she determines to fly with her lover far from the home of 
favoured of the father, was, however, on the 


her childhood. The suitor, 


watch and surprised the runaways. Henrico, in attempting to make good 
Nina 


thie 


their escape, is severely wounded and left on the ground as dead, 


is conveyed to her father’s house, but deprived of reason through 
dreadful scene she had witnessed. 

At this period of the history the opera opens. Nina has been left in 
charge of the doctor of the family, (Sanquirico;) who alone has power 
Her madness is of the gentlest sort, excepting when some ob- 
sect by association recalls the subject of her ‘gris 
The of 
note, is but the developm 


father, 


over her. 


yen f, when she becom 


mm activo the opera trom the 


t violently frantic. 


nt of Nina’s 


tly, the return of het whom the 


» return of her lover. Henrico, who 


recovered and came to 


tislaction of every one 
\ hy 


per 
¥y gout 


| 


; and cheaper edition of this excellent manual for agriculturists. 


second act. Nina for the firs 


t time for many months beholds her father, 
and the sight of him, by recalling the cause of her madnesss throws her 
into violentfexcitement; at that moment she hears the voice of Henrico, 
which turus the whole course of her anger into joy as passionate. The 
effect is very fine. 

The music is of the modern Italian school, but Coppola has grafted on 


| it some of the more solid beauties of the German school. The melo- 
idies are not so light and catching as those with which Donizetti’s 


operas abound, but they display much passion and tenderness, mixed up 
with some quaintness and bold rhythmical phases. The harmony is very 
full and rich generally, but not elaborately so, and the orchestral arrange- 
| ments are very brilliant, containing many charming motivos, and much 
| clever counterpoint and imitation. 
| The first act is undoubtedly the best of the opera; the finale to it being 
| the masterpiece of the work. We have been much pleased with Nina, 
and we feel sure that if the public will give it a fair trial, its beauties 
| will develope themselves in a way to be remembered. 
| Madame Pico sustained the part of Nina most ably. She conceived 
‘the character in the true spirit, and displayed much higher dramatic pow- 
/ers than we thought she possessed. Her little childish by-play is in ad- 
mirable contrast with her bursts of passion aud emotion; in short, she 


| singing was also admirable: now simple, playful, aud tender, anon wild, 
| passionate, and raging, every shade in this very trying part she develop- 
ed very faithfully. 

We were both surprised and gratified by her performance, and we 

| feel much pleasure in being able to speak thus warmly in her praise. 

Signor Benedetti’s réle is scarcely as prominent as we would wish it 
to be, but what he does is perfect in its way. His pure and beautiful 
style imparts an importance to the merest trifles, and causes us to remem- 

| ber them as things worthy of note. 

Signor Beneventano displayed more than his usual skill in the part of 
Count Rodolph. His rich and telling voice was kept in admirable 
control, and his really fine style rendered his singing delightful to hear. 

| If Signor Beneventano would attempt /ess with the full power of his voice, 
he would accomplish more with the public, for this self-control would 
make his singing equal throughout, and worthy of his excellent educa- 
tion. The opera is, as usual, well put upon the stage, both as regards 

scenery and dresses, and the subordinate parts are carefully tilled. 

good task for their powers, and 

| they were consequently upon their mettle and determined to do their best. 
They played so well, that the instrumental portion of this opera forms 

| one of its greatest attractions. 


The band found the music a pretty 


The celebrated opera I Lombardi will be the next opera performed 
and this will bring the Signorina Barili before the public once more. 


’ 


NEW WORKS. 
| WSalverte’s Philosophy of Magic.—Harper and Brothers have jit issued 
It 


contains a prodigious amount of singular illustrations and facts in the 


this new production translated by Dr. Thomson from the French. 


several departments of mental phenomena, monomania, prodigies, mira. | 


cles, and other supernaturalisms. 


interest for the majority of readers, and we doubt not the present volumes | 


will find a multitude of such, especially as the work is published at 50 
cents a volume, 
Mrs. Hofland’s 


have no doubt our readers are familiar with the character of this lady’s 


Daniel Dennison and the Cumberland Statesman.—We 
former productions, as eminently calculated to improve the heart while 
they amuse the fancy, so that we need but to announce the appearance of 
this, her posthumous work. 

Lives 0 d Ball 
youth, with plenty of exciting details regarding the discovery and con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru, the Atlantic Ocean, &c. 


tf Pizarro, Cortes, ai yoa.—A pleasant little volume for 


Farmer's Companion, by Judge Buel.—Harpers lave also issued a new 
It 
perhaps, one of the very best books of its kind that has ever been pre- 


ls, 


| sented to the farmer. 


Margaret Percival, by the author of Amy Herbert, &c., edited by the 
Rey. William Sewell, B.D., , Oxtord. 


® vols. 


Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College 


D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
in the pure spirit of moral and religious feeling, founded on just principles 
| 


and borne out with earnestness and truth. 


has assumed has been performed with fidelity, and the controversial part 


of it is managed with mildness and christian-like forbearance. There is, 


thr oughout the whele, a gentle tone that never fails to convince, and the 


object contended for is attained in the most gratifying and praiseworthy | 


manner. We think, however, that the story is too long, and would have 
been more effective if the dialogue and incidents (which are very strik- 
ing) had been more condensed. It is, nevertheless, a book worthy of at- 
tention. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THeatre.—Re-appeaRANCE OF THE Keans.—We were glad to 
see Mr. and Mrs. 
day evening by a fashionable and large audience; they were received 
with those hearty testimonials of esteem, which a Park audience so 
diseriminatingly bestows on deserved favourites. 

Richard [1L., with all its superb and historically accurate illustrations, 
was revived for the occasion, and we have seldom seen it played to 
better advantage. Mr. Kean is undoubtedly the most finished Richard 
of the age—we mean as far as 
character establishes a claim to excellence. 


We conceive the mere reading of the part by Mr. Kean to be infi- 


nitely superior to any Richard we have witnessed. 
polished finish in his elocution, and such a depth of scholastic research 
evinced in every line 
brilliant 


hav e 


, that we can forgive the absence of many of those 
and overwhelming points which his father and also Booth, 
stereotyped, as it the their 


We had occasion, on the first revival of this 


were, in minds of admirers as 


identifications of Richard. 
play, last season, to state why Mr. Charles Kean could not follow in 


the beaten track his father so triumphantly created as his 


and we only iterate ow 
th 
worthy of all praise, for its originality in parts, and for the exquisite 


finish of its execution as a whole. 


Mrs. Kean’s Elizabeth has been b 


itifully played during this en- 


gagement. Her bursts of matronly 


ection at parting with the chil- 
It 


dren, will long live in the remembrance of play-guers. is in 
characters where the ot 


Mrs. 


ithusiasm when sit that t 
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Few topics possess a wider or stronger | 


This is a work conceived | _. : ; ; : é 
| Signora Ciocca, Signorina Matin, and Signor Morra. 


The task which the anthor | 


Charles Kean welcomed back to the Park on Mon- | 


an artistic and close rendering of the | 


There is such a! 


own, 
formerly expressed opinion when we. say, | 


iat we consider his representation of the “ Crook-back’d Tyrant,’ is 


for | 


r the actress a full appreciatioa 


opinion, in the present day, to secure ffo 
of her talents. 

The Keans have very judiciously produced “ The Wife’s Secret” during 
this engagement, and Mr. Simpson, with equal tact, has appended to the 
bill “ Look before you Leap.” It is a well deserved tribute to the genius 
of Mr. Lovell, that the audiences at the Park have equally relished both 
his tragedy and comedy on the same night. Indeed the admirable man- 
ner in which the stock company have played the new comedy, would 
alone render ita favourite, apart from its literary merits. We are glad to 
hail the adveut of a dramatic writer like Lovell. Sheridan Knowles is 
directing his literary powers into a new channel, and the field is open to 
a writer of Lovell’s diversified capabilities. 

Mrs. Charles Kean’s benefit is announced for Monday next, when * The 
Wife's Secret” and the “ Wouder” will be presented; this will also be 
the last appearance of the Keaus previous to their departure for New Or- 
leans; we anticipate a crowded house. 

Mrs. Mason.—A complimentary benefit has been offered this dis- 
tinguished actress, in a letter signed by a large number of our most in- 
fluential citizens; we regret to learn, from Mrs. Mason’s reply, that 
the delicate state of the lady’s health forbids her compliance with the 
request so flatteringly expressed, until her return from the South. 

We add our wish, to that felt by every lover of the Drama, when we 
express the hope, that Mrs. Mason may be shortly restored to her pro- 
fessional duties, with renovated health, and unimpaired faculties. We 
should look upon the secession of Mrs. Mason from the American stage 
to be an actual public loss. 

Otymupic TuHeatre.—Benefits are still the order of the day, or rather 
the night, at this house. We were pleased to learn that Walcott was 
rewarded, as his merits richly deserve, with a bumper. We understand 
that the largest amount of money ever taken at the doors, exceptupon 
one occasion, was received on his night. 
timonial. 


Walcott deserved such a tes- 
The fascinating Miss Clarke returns to this theatre for a per- 
manency on Monday next. She will prove a powerful attraction. 

On Thursday next Mr. Nickenson makes his annual benefit appeal, that 
has heretofore been promptly responded to by the Olympians. Nicken- 
son is a man of sterling talent, attentive and careful in the discharge ot 
his duties, and withal a wortliy private citizen. He has carned the repu- 
tation he has acquired. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Cinderella aud Miss Mary Taylor (for they are 
identified) are running a triumphant career at the Bowery. Mr. Jackson 
has tested the fact that the million have declared for music. The edegantes 
at Palmo’s are not more enthusiastic in their admiration of the Italian 
troupe, than are the frequenters of the Bowery in their enjoyinent of Cin- 
derella and their Prima Donna. 





Cuatnam Tueatre.—Mr. Deverna is running a round of new and 
thrilling melo dramas against the musical attraction at the Bowery. But 
we fear music is the predominant power. Even Shakspeare is compelled 
to yield his supremacy to cretchets and quavers. It is not to be wonder- 


| 
| 
| 


jed at that the hybrid melo-drama should succumb to the dominion of 
| * sweet sounds.” 
Greenwich THEATRE.—This elegant little establishment was opened 


on Monday to a crowded house. The performances selected, were The 


| Huanehback and 


*leasant Neighbour, which went off with well merited 
The Managers, Messrs. 


| ly making strenuous efforts to raise the character of the 


applanse. Fredericks and Grattan, are evident- 
entertatments 
at this house. But we fear that it will only be with avery high order 
of attraction that they can hope to succeed. 

Mrs. Stetson does not yet possess the qualifications necessary to consti- 
|tuteastar. Asa specimen of what may be acquired by able and judi. 
cious instruction, Mrs. Vernon lias ample reason to be proud of her pupil 
| —but the hand of the instructress is as yet only visible in Mrs. Stetson. 
She must brace herself to the task of probationary practice, away from 
the city, before she can satisfy the claims of a New York audience. 
|The ablest instruction is only the necessary preliminary to the actual 
Audien- 


| stage practice. It is folly for any aspirant to think otherwise 


ces are not content with mere well drilled readers. Acting 1s an art al- 
most distinct from its elocutionary auxiliary, and ‘ust be thoroughly 
| studied and practised as an art, before eminence can be achieved. 

We understand that the management has effected engagements with 
We have no doubt 
but thatthese talented artistes will prove a powerful attraction 





PARK THEATRE, 
BOXES, .cccccccccscces Gl OO = Pit.cccccsecsccccesQO 50 Gablery..cccccccescceee QO 2 
Doors open at 6}0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o'clock. 


Monday—Mrs. C Kean’s benetit—The Wife’s Secret and the Wonder, in both of 
which pieces Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean will appear, being their last appearance prior to 
their departure for the south. teb 13. 


\ 


LAST CONCERT BUT ONE OF MADAME ABLAMOWICZ 

ILL TAKE PLACE ON TUESDAY, the 23d inst atthe TABERNACLE, 
will be assisted by the following eminent artists from the Italian Opera 
Signorina CLOTILDE BARILLI.............-0e0e00s eeeeeeesePrima Donna 
Signor BENEDETTI .-Primo Tenore 
Signor BENEVENTANO ’rimo Basso, and 
Signor SANQUIRICY..........-sceeeeeeeeees co ccecerccccccscees Primo Bufio 

Performers. 

Signor BARILLI, Mr. KYLE 


she 


Instrumental Pe 

HERR DORN, Hornist tothe Grand Duke of Baden. 

and Mr, TIMM. ; : 

Single Tickets $1; Family Ti keis, admitting three, $2; Family Tickets admitting 
ve, $3. 

Further particulars in future acvertisements. 


fi 
feb 18S—I1t. 


ILLEPLAIT’S HIGH SCHOOL, FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG 
LADIES -No. 259 Gieene street, between Clinton and Waverley Plaee 

The next egalar term in this institution willcommence on Monday, the 15th inst. 

Instruction given in all he branches of athorough English Educaticn. This depart- 
ment is under the immediate supervision of Mrs. Villeplait, (fo:merly Miss Roscoe, of 
New England) assisted by eminent teachers. : , 

In addition io the above Prof. Villepiait gives daily lessons in his nativs tongue, and 
the system adopted by him renders the acquisition of the French language easy and the 
pronunciation pure. 

The number of pupils, thoug) limited, is sufficient to command the first talent in the 
different departments and toe ure all the advantages 1esulting therefrom, 

Tuition from $6 to $16 per quarter 

For any ctber information apply as above, either personally or by letter 


feb 13—1t" 
| 

| ee LIVERPOOL .—To sail 24thor FEBRU ARY.—The new splendid iron steam- 
| ship “* SARAH SANDS” W. C. ‘Thompson, master, having made ber first passage 
in the middle of winter with entire success, will be despatcned on her return for Li- 
ver pool on Wednesday the 24th inst. 

For treight or passage—her cabins being unsurpassed for room, elegance, and conve 
nience—apply on board, opposite the Tobacco Ware house, foot of Clinton street, or 
9 ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South street. 

feb 13— 2t. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-street, has 
on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, of 
gross each which he cffers to the ade 


5 


every description, on cards and in boxes 0; oue 
on moderate terms 

F< I 
offered, 

Cavrion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sal 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine artic le being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott bas determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 


free, light handwriting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to any yet 


*, bas been 


country extend to him 
In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lateiy obtau ed fromthe Court of Chancery of the 
:vainst one party thus violating his rights, perpetually 


iking 


State of New York, an injanctior 


r him (the defendant) trom m or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 


marks of Mr. Gillott 


restrain 
or trade 


public are hereby cautioned against ] chasing any of these spurious articles, and 


eedings in Chance 
gement of Jr 


> ¢ i 


reis and vemler y will at once, on dls- 


be instituted agai: { a vi i h Gil ott's name or 


trade marks . 
at all times fi r sale by 


JAMES FOX 
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